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LITERATURE. 


India. By Sir John Strachey, G.C.S.I. 
(Kegan Paul, Trench & Co.) 


Tue publication of this volume is very oppor- 
tune. For the policy with which Sir John 
Strachey’s name will be for ever associated in 
Indian history has lately received an impor- 
tant development. It is probably by no 
accident, or if by accident then by a happy 
chance, that his full and accurate narrative 
of the inner working of the government of 
India during the past thirty years should have 
followed so closely on the great readjustment 
of the provincial and imperial finances, of 
which the detailed accounts reached England 
by the lest Indian mail. But the book has a 
value quite distinct from, and far higher 
than, the interest which it derives from its 
well-timed appearance. It forms the most 
trustworthy record which has yet been given 
to the public of the momentous administrative 
changes by which the old India of the Com- 
pany has been silently, skilfully, and securely 
remodelled into the new India of the Queen. 
In that deliberate revolution, probably the 
two most powerful, and certainly the two 
most permanent, human factors have been the 
brothers Strachey. With a ripe experience of 
India before the Mutiny, they, more firmly 
than any other of the great servants of Eng- 
land in the East, grasped the facts of the new 
situation which the downfall of the East 
India Company brought about. The con- 
struction of an empire out of semi-inde- 
pendent states and conquered territories which 
had been separated for ages by the barriers of 
nature, by the events of history, and by the 
fiscal follies of man—that was one aspect of 
the splendid task which lay before the ad- 
ministrators of India under the crown. The 
less obvious but not less important, and perhaps 
even more difficult, part of the process, con- 
sisted in so conducting the operation as to 
bind together the whole without strangling 
the parts or sacrificing their individuality. 
We rightly speak of the unification of Ger- 
many as the highest European achievement 
of this second half of our century. But in 
India a process of unification has been going 
on upon a mightier scale. In Europe the 
union was by fire, accomplishing itself con- 
spicuously amid the thunder of artillery. 
The unification of India, as of a greater 
kingdom which began to cover the earth 
nineteen hundred years ago, has come not 
with observation. It is the result of admin- 
istrative measures, of material appliances, and 
of moral forces, working with a cumulative 
potentiality towards a common end. What 
that end will be no man can predict. Even 
those who have most honourably laboured at 
the work only see their own side of it, and 
there are distinguished administrators who 





still fail to perceive that the united Indian 
government of the present is only one phase 
of the united Indian people of the future. 
But as in Germany, so in India, the really 
historical statesmen of the past thirty years 
are those who have, consciously or uncon- 
sciously, accomplished the consolidation of 
the empire. 

Before recurring to this aspect of the book, 
it may be convenient to give a general idea of 
its contents. It is, in its present form, the 
carefully elaborated result of a course of 
lectures delivered by Sir John Strachey at 
Cambridge in 1834. Both the universities 
have of late shown a desire to bring within 
reach of their youth the experience and know- 
ledge gained by Indian administrators. Nor 
is it easy to conceive of any intellectual dis- 
cipline more interesting or more beneficial to 
a recently retired Indian administrator than 
the delivery of such a course of lectures. He 
finds himself compelled to separate the essen- 
tial from the accidental in Indian polity, and 
to search out the principles underlying the 
long series of phenomena which have passed 
during a lifetime before his eyes. He must 
generalise broadly if he is to interest his audi- 
ence, but he must generalise soundly if he is 
to avoid contempt. These are precisely the 
qualities which give an exceptional value to 
the present book. In less than four hundred 
pages Sir John Strachey has furnished an 
account at once comprehensive and exact of 
the India which he has seen, and of the 
measures in which he has played so important 
a part. His impressions regarding provinces 
and races which lay beyond his own observa- 
tion are not always quite accurate, nor does 
he seem to have perfectly guaged the signifi- 
cance of certain movements and changes which 
have taken place since he left India. But 
these deficiencies, as they seem to me, might 
not be reckoned deficiencies by others, and 
they do not interfere with the value of the 
great storehouse of personal experience and 
personal knowledge which he has thrown open 
to the reader. 

Sir John Strachey starts with an account 
of the country, its geography and climate. 
To anyone who cares to see how tenderly the 
scenery of a civilian’s early districts remains 
imprinted on his memory, I would commend 
Sir John Strachey’s description of the Himé- 
layas and Kumaon. A single paragraph, 
that on p. 27, for example, presents with 
marvellous vividness and fidelity a great 
mountain panorama : 


“Among earthly spectacles,” says Sir John, 
‘*I cannot conceive it possible that any can 
surpass the Himiilya, as 1 have often seen it on 
an evening in October. . . . Beyond the river 
it seems to the eye as if the peaks of perpetual 
snow rose straight up, and almost close to you, 
into the sky... . The stupendous golden or 
rose-coloured masses and pinnacles of the snowy 
range extend before you in unbroken succession 
for more than 250 miles, filling up a third part 
of the visible horizon, while on all other sides, 
as far as the eye can reach, stretch the red 
and purple ranges of the lower mountains,” 


From the scenery of the country Sir John 
passes to the constitution of the government 
in India and at home—a most valuable 
chapter. The army of India, its finances 
aud public revenues, its foreign trade, public 
works, public debt, famine insurance fund, 





judicial system, and public instruction, form 
each in turn the subject of clear and accurate 
treatment. An exhaustive description of an 
Indian province, of its castes, races, institu- 
tions, and the official mechanism of its ad- 
ministration, follows. It is succeeded by a 
shorter account of the native states. 

The book concludes with a chapter on 
Bengal, which I feel sure that Sir John 
Strachey would have modified if his practical 
experience of the people and districts of the 
Lower Provinces had been so large as it was 
of the people and districts of Upper India. 
It has been my duty to acquaint myself per- 
sonally with overy part of those provinces ; 
and I here protest, as I have on many occa- 
sions protested, against generalising as to the 
people of Bengal from the anaemic dwellers in 
Calcutta and the surrounding districts. Those 
districts lie deep down in the fever-breeding 
Delta. Throughout a considerable tract of 
them, the tract immediately under the obser- 
vation of English residents in Calcutta, ten 
thousand human beings are huddled together 
on each polluted square mile. Throughout 
many thousand square miles, inclusive of 
wide wastes and swamps, more than 
one person has to live off each acre. 
Nothing can be more unfair than to 
generalise regarding “the Bengali,” if by 
that term is meant the inhabitants of even 
the Lower Provinces of Bengal, from localities 
in which human life is often a long struggle 
against the fever bacillus. I hope that 
Macaulay’s exaggerations have now been 
quoted for the last time, unless for the 
purpose of correction, in any English book. 
The inhabitants of Lower Bengal are the race 
who in a special degree supplied the brains 
by which the appliances of English consolida- 
tion—the railway, the telegraph, and the 
public school—have been introduced, and were 
for a time worked (at least in the subordinate 
administration), throughout all Northern 
India. 

It is as a record of consolidation that Sir 
John Strachey’s lectures have a peculiar 
value. Those who desire to know how India 
has within the last thirty years been bound 
together by a strong central government, by 
the abolition of internal frontiers and customs 
lines, by a great system of public instruc- 
tion and of public works, by railways, tele- 
graphs, by common codes of law, aud by a 
supreme legislative council, will find in this 
book, and in the brothers Strachey’s former 
volume, the facts at first hand. They will 
realise, moreover, not only the influence which 
the two brethren have had upon the consolida- 
tion of India under the Queen, but also their 
successful efforts to preserve and to develop 
self-government and administrative responsi- 
bility in the provinces. Consolidation and 
decentralisation, in these two words tae inner 
history of India during the past thirty years 
is summed up; the consolidation of the forces 
and resources of the whole, and the decen- 
tralisation of the local finances and adminis- 
trative mechanism of the parts. The result 
is the India of to-day—an India which is not 
(as Sir John Strachey seems to fear it may be 
mistaken to be) a single state, but which is 
a united empire. If the book is incomplete 
in any serious respect, it is in so far as it 
fails to appreciate that the same process of 
consolidation which has taken place with 
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regard to the government of India is now 
also going on in regard to the people. 


W. W. Hunter. 








Count Tolstoi as Novelist and Thinker. Lec- 
tures delivered at the Royal Institution by 
Charles Edward Turner, English Lector 
in the University of St. Petersburg. 
(Triibner. ) 


Tae names of few men are better known at 
the present time throughout Europe than 
that of Count Tolstoi. It is probably true 
that the austerity of the doctrines which he 
advocates and practises, and the thorough- 
ness of his views about the poorer classes, 
have made him even a greater object of 
interest than his novels. It is but recently 
that these works have been heard of in 
Western Europe, although the date of their 
publication goes back many years—War and 
Peace, for instance, was published before 
1870, and Anna Kardnina in 1877. Excel- 
lent as these works are, we question whether 
they would have been known among us had 
not the political rapprochement between 
France and Russia caused them to be widely 
circulated in French translations, and the 
strange socialistic theories of the count have 
brought them into greater prominence. 

We agree with M. de Vogué, who sees in 
Tolstoi’s views only a reproduction of theories 
which have prevailed in many parts of 
Europe. There have always been men of 
this type, and a very noble type it is. Such 
men ate full of sympathies for suffering 
humanity, and hate the hollowness and con- 
ventionality of ordinary life. George Fox 
and John Howard belong to this class, and 
there is no reason to feel surprise that 
it should be found in Russia. The 
Slavonic mind is essentially democratic, 
as all the early institutions among them 
show—the communal tenure of land and 
the absence of titles indicating rank. It is 
also religious, as witness the many sects with 
which these countries have swarmed—all so 
many attempts at thinking out the great 
problem of existence, and the relations of 
man to the Infinite. Thus Count Leo Tolstoi 
is a thorough Russian, and a Russian of 
genius. He has shown his extraordinary 
skill in historical romance by reproducing on 
such a large canvas the heroes and events of 
the great year 1812, when Russia was shaken 
to her centre. Mr. Turner, in the book be- 
fore us, justly praises War and Peace for the 
naturalness with which the subject is treated. 
There is no theatrical grouping, the characters 
come and go in the narrative just as we 
should have met them in ordinary life. 
There is no histrionic adjustment of rewards 
and punishments in the concluding scene. 
The same characteristic has been remarked as 
one of the great merits of Robinson Orusoe. 
Tolstoi, being a true artist in depicting indi- 
viduals, does not care for intricacies of plot. 
He is equally successful in his Cossack stories 
and recollections of Sebastopol. He is a 
great master of the pathetic, as his Anna 
Karénina shows. We see that the author 
has not listened in vain to the “still, sad 
music of humanity.” Many of the little 


nates among the people are full of the 
same power. 

The modern Russian novel is clearly the 
child of the English. There is nothing 
French about it. It has always struck us 
as somewhat droll that the Russians 
should have earned the reputation of being 
so French in their character and habits. 
It may safely be said that if ever there 
was a people the very antipodes to the 
French it is the Russian—a kind of awkward 
seriousness and deep piety, an intense literal- 
ness and simplicity are his characteristics; and 
these are not the qualities generally assigned 
to the brilliant and vivacious, but somewhat 
unsteady Frenchman. Pushkin, in one of his 
poems, writes of the Russian noble, full of the 
traditions of a patriarchal society, introduced 
to the gay vortex of Parisian life, where he 
talks with the encyclopédiste, “like an in- 
quisitive Scythian with an Athenian sophist.”’ 
It has been said of the Englishman that he 
cannot sin elegantly, and the same remark 
applies to the Russian. Without adopting 
the wholesale views of Mr. Turner on the 
imitative character of Russian literature in the 
last century—and we must remember that 
all literatures have an imitative side, the 
romantic style being as much «# copy as the 
classical—yet it must be confessed that 
the gallicised courtiers of the reign of 
Catherine, speaking French and using it in 
correspondence, were an absurdity. Of course 
a good deal of their French was bad, as any 
one who reads, for instance, the documents of 
the time published in the Russkaya Starina 
(“ Russian Antiquary ”) may easily find. Mr. 
Turner also gives us interesting sketches of 
Tolstoi’s masterpieces and of some of his 
minor works. How pathetic is the story of 
Poliekoushka !—the poor fellow hangs him- 
self for grief at losing a sum of money which 
his mistress had entrusted to him. He had 
been thought worthy of her confidence and 
had failed, from no fault of his own; but he 
cannot endure the idea that he should be 
considered dishonest. 

Mr. Turner also gives us an outline of the 
life and opinions of his author. His book is 
a kind of pendant to the excellent work of 
M. de Vogué, Le Roman russe. It is every- 
where appreciative and enthusiastic. In some 
points we are not able to agree with him in 
his estimate of the Russian literature of the 
last century. He underrates Kantemir and 
Derzhivin. Moreover, it is a question 
whether the hostility of the Russians to the 
Jews is based upon any religious feeling. It 
is rather, as Prince Kropotkin has shown, to 
be traced to the encroaching nature of the 
Jewish Kahal and its attempts to exploit the 
people. In theological matters the Russian 
peasant is tolerant. Mr. Turner joins issue 
with the Count in his ideas on the education 
of women, and we do not like his views upon 
matrimony generally—at least, if they have 
been fairly reported. 

In this little book we have a faithful 
portrait of a genuine philanthropist, a man 
who is content to act while others are 
declaiming. He seems the fit representative 
of his long-suffering people—quite an antique 
figure in the beautiful simplicity of his life. 
His noble faith is an embodiment of the deep 
Russian feeling which the poet Tiutchev has 





tracts which he now publishes and dissemi- 


expressed in some beautiful lines, which we 


Sa J 


cannot forbear giving here, inadequate as our 
version into English may be: 


‘* O ye landscapes unalluring, 

Where the scanty hovels stand 

Land of labour ali enduring— 
Yea, our native Russian land ! 

With his looks of scornful loathing 
Ill the stranger can divine, 

What with secret splendour’s clothing 
That poor nakedness of thine. 

But through thee the Lord of Heaven, 
*Neath His cross all lowly bent, 

In peasant guise hath wandered, 
And hath blessed thee as He went.’ 


W. R. Morrr. 








MR. MULLINGER ON UNIVERSITIES. 


Encyclopaedia Britannica. Ninth Edition. 
‘“ Universities.” By J. Bass Mullinger. 
(Edinburgh: A. & C. Black.) 


‘¢Epochs of Church History."—.4 History of 
the University of Oambridge. By J. Bass 
Mullinger. (Longmans. ) 


For the first time in the history of the 
subject, the student who wants to find a fairly 
trustworthy English account of the main 
facts relating to the origin and development 
of the university system will now know 
where to turn. The space placed at Mr. 
Mullinger’s command by the editor of the 
Encyclopaedia Britannica was obviously in- 
sufficient for anything like an adequate treat- 
ment of a subject in which it is peculiarly 
difficult (so many are the reservations and ex- 
planations which every generalisation demands) 
to be brief without being inaccurate. Mr. 
Mullinger has wisely, in a work of this 
character, confined himself to the most con- 
densed and summary account of the university 
system generally, and thus avoided most of 
the controversial questions with which the 
earlier part of his subject abounds. Great 
part of the article is taken up with accounts 
of the main facts about the foundation and 
development of particular universities. 

We have said that the student may in 
general regard Mr. Mullinger’s account as 
accurate and trustworthy as far as it goes. 
He has not, indeed, quite escaped the pitfalls 
with which the origines of the universities 
are beset. For instance, after tracing the 
origin of universities to the spontaneous 
association of masters or scholars, he says that 


‘“‘it was a first stage of development in con- 
nexion with those primary organizations when 
the chancellor of the cathedral, or some other 
authority, began, as we shall shortly see, to 
impose on their masters the.... ‘ facultas 
ubique docendi.,’ ” 


It is true that the licenses of Paris and 
Bologna acquired a virtually oecumenical 
recognition before they were given a legally 
universal validity by papal bull; but there 
is no evidence that the formula ‘‘hic et 
ubique docendi” was ever used in the con- 
ferment of the license prior to such bulls. 
At Oxford, which never obtained a papal 
privilege of this character, the formula was 
(so far as is known) never employed. The 


license was originally of purely local 
validity. Mr. Mullinger repeats what 


seems to me his heresy as to the Arabic 
origin of Salernoo; but, as I have already 
broken a lance with him on this subject in 
| the pages of the Acaprmy (January 1, 1887), 
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I will not enter upon any further dis- 
cussion of the subject. Suffice it to say that 
there is a well-recognised difference between 
the medical doctrine of the Arabs and the un- 
adulterated teaching of Hippocrates. By the 
unanimous testimony of the medical experts, 
the early medical treatises emanating from the 
‘“‘ Civitas Hippocratica” (which are extant) 
exhibit no trace of Arabic influence before 
Constantinus Africanus. On such a point the 
dissent of a lay writer (however great his 
general historical learning) weighs but little. 
The truth is that the popular estimate of the 
Moslem contributions to medical science is 
greatly exaggerated. The Arabs discovered 
some new drugs; but, on the whole, the 
importation of Arabic medicine into Europe 
was a retrogression, not an advance upon the 
purely Hippocratic teaching of the early 
Salerno school. 

There are one or two other points —and only 
one or two—upon which the reader must be 
warned against the acceptance of Mr. Mullin- 
ger’s statements as absolutely ascertained 
historical conclusions. He gives 1113 as 
the date of the commencement of Irnerius’s 
lectures. This is really the first date at 
which Irnerius’s name appears in documents ; 
but there is very considerable circumstantial 
evidence to show that Imerius’s career as a 
teacher, if not over before 1113, was then 
nearer its end than its commencement. The 
date chosen by the Bologna authorities for 
the celebration of their octo-centenary repre- 
sents approximately (though it is, perhaps, 
a little too early) the date accepted by 
the best authorities for the beginning 
of Irnerius’s teaching. Mr. Mullinger 
avoids the mistake of making Irnerius 
the author of the revival of civil 
law studies in Italy, or even in Bologna; 
but even in so brief a summary it might have 
been well to guard his readers against so 
widely received a misconception. It might 
also have been well to mention that, though 
the Decretum is traditionally said to have 
appeared in 1151, there is evidence which 
Schulte and Friedberg regard as conclu- 
sively proving a considerably earlier publica- 
tion. By his statement that the scholastic 
confederations were presided over by a 
common head—the rector scholarium—Mr. 
Mullinger seems to suggest that all the 
early universitates of Bologna were united 
under a single rector; though a later state- 
ment shows that this cannot be the intention 
of the writer. . 

In his account of the origines of Paris, Mr. 
Mullinger, for the most part, wisely surrenders 
himself to the guidance of Denifle, but oc- 
casionally the want of first-hand knowledge 
1s apparent. For instance, he tells us that 
the chancellor of Notre Dame “ must be care- 
fully distinguished from the later chancellor 
of the university.” The reader would naturally 
infer that at some later period the university 
acquired a chancellor distinct from the 
chancellor of the cathedral. The fact is 
that the chancellor of Notre Dame grew into 
the ‘‘chancellor of the university,” though 
the latter appellation was not used till 
post-mediaeval times. Mr. Mullinger hardly 
seems to be aware that in respect of the 
Faculty of Arts, the chancellor of 8. Gene- 
vieve possessed the same rights in the 
academic polity as the chancellor of Notre 





Dame. But, whatever uncertainty there may | Italian universities are not very important ; 
be as to Mr. Mullinger’s meaning here, there| but Turin is a rather serious omission, when 


can be no doubt that he is mistaken in the 
statement that 

‘at both the English universities, as at Paris, 
the Mendicants and other religious orders 
were admitted to degrees; a privilege which, 
until the year 1337, was extended to them at 
no other university” (p. 838). 

I caunot recognise the evidence which Mr. 
Mullinger has misunderstood; but the facts 
are: (1) that at Bologna and universities of 
the Bologna type, Mendicants were never pre- 
vented from taking degrees; (2) that at Paris 
they were never admitted to degrees in arts; 
(3) that at Oxford a religious was compelled 
to graduate in arts, unless dispensed, before 
graduating in theology. While I am speaking 
of Paris, it may be well to notice the mistaken 
assertion in Mr. Mullinger’s other work 
which lies before us (p. 48), that “the civil 
and canon law had been excluded from her 
curriculum.” It was, of course, only the 
civil law that was prohibited; the canon law 
was one of the most prominent of Paris studies. 
I must really apologise for dwelling on 
blemishes such as these. Anyone who is 
at all acquainted with the mass of error and 
misconception which is to be found ia books 
of the pre-Deniflean era, and the difficulty 
which some who have written since the 
appearance of Denifle’s work have had in 
appropriating its contents, will not think it a 
small testimony to the general value of Mr. 
Mullinger’s work that these are the biggest 
holes that I have been able to pick in it. 

I do not wish to renew the controversy as 
to the origin of Oxford which has recently 
appeared in the Acapremy ; but I should like 
merely to suggest two queries. Mr. Mullinger 
may be right in supposing that in some way, 
which has never yet been explained, the 
hypothetical monastic schools were ‘the 
nucleus round which the university grew up.” 
But what is meant by locating these schools 
in ‘‘ the dissolved nunnery of S. Frideswyde’’ ? 
Secondly, what does our author mean by saying 
that,in spite of the ‘‘distrust” of King Stephen, 
‘* Vacarius maintained his ground” ? John of 
Salisbury expressly states that the lectures 
(whether given at Oxford or otherwise) were 
stopped by King Stephen’s order. Mr. Mul- 
linger gives no account of the origin of the 
Oxford chancellorship, and thus ignores the 
most characteristic feature in the constitution 
of the English universities. 

But, as has been already intimated, the 
bulk of the article is occupied by a list of 
the universities down to the most recent 
times, with the main facts of their founda- 
tion, and a few lines as to the striking 
characteristics of their constitution and his- 
tory. No one who has not had some 
experience of the difficulty of getting the 
scantiest information upon parts of the wide 
field covered by Mr. Mullinger’s researches 
will readily appreciate the amount of laborious 
research which this article represents. So faras 
I can judge, the work is thoroughly well done. 
It is a pity, indeed, that when we had got— 
for the first time in English literature—so 
near to a complete list of the universities of 
the world, Mr. Mullinger should not have 
arrived at absolute completeness. The Ita- 
lian list stops at the end of the fourteenth 
century. It is true that most of the later 





so many absolutely insignificant bodics in 
other countries are duly catalogued. But 
while (with this slight exception) Mr. 
Mullinger has spared no pains to get at the 
facts in what may be called the more tech- 
nical part of his subject, he is at his strongest 
when tracing the relation of particular 
universities to the intellectual and general 
history of Europe. This is particularly 
apparent in his treatment of the mediaeval 
German universities. In all Mr. Mul- 
linger’s work on university history there 
is an occasional want of appreciation—perhaps 
want of interest in—the technicalities of the 
mediaeval scholastic and ecclesiastical system ; 
but few university historians have known 
so well how to bring a wide knowledge of 
general history to bear upon the story of a 
particular university. 

Mr. Mullinger’s little History of the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge is necessarily in its earlier 
part to a large extent a condensation or 
epitome of the larger volumes on which 
his reputation as a historian and a man 
of learning mainly depend. It must be 
confessed that writing of this kind loses by 
condensation. Picturesque detail and full 
quotation are necessarily replaced by mere 
generalisation or summary. Moreover, some 
of the strongest and most valuable parts of 
Mr. Mullinger’s larger work—such as his 
account of mediaeval education in the pre- 
university era—have had to disappear alto- 
gether. Nevertheless, Mr. Mullinger has 
succeeded in producing a readable and useful 
volume, well fitted for its place in the excel- 
lent series of which it forms a part. If I 
venture on a more detailed criticism of some 
points in the book than would usually be 
bestowed upon an avowedly popular work, it 
is because I hope that this publication may 
increase rather than retard the demand for a 
new edition of the standard History of Cam- 
bridge; and when that edition appears my 
criticisms may perhaps be not wholly useless 
to the author, even though I may not be 
fortunate enough to secure his assent to my 
contentions. 

I fear I must despair of persuading people 
that the English universities did not grow 
out of the monasteries. But, at least, those 
who hold this view of their origin should, I 
venture to submit, say plainly that these 
schools of 8. Frideswyde, Oseney, Barnwell, 
Ely, &c., are purely hypothetical ; and not 
state as an ascertained historical fact that ‘‘a 
certain amount of teaching was being carried 
on in the days of Edward the Confessor by the 
canons of S. Frideswyde” (p. 10). I do not 
dispute that this may have been the case; but 
the schools of 8S. Frideswyde are unknown to 
history, and were probably merely monastic 
schools in which grammar, and possibly— 
though this is conceding much—the trivium 
were taught to the novices. But it is, to my 
mind, as absurd in explaining the origin of a 
university at Oxford and Cambridge, to en- 
large upon the existence of schools of a kind 
which existed in al/ monasteries and al/ 
towns throughout the kingdom, as it would 
be in a history of the university of Durham 
to say that ‘‘the Cathedral School, founded 
by Henry VIII., was the nucleus round which 
the university of Durham grew up in the 
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course of the nineteenth century. A certain 
amount of educational work was also carried 
on in later times by the Bluecoat School and 
the various charity or dames’ schools in con- 
nexion with several of the parochial churches.”’ 
Mr. Mullinger’s statements may be true so far 
as they go, but the essential fact to empha- 
size is that universities were everywhere 
secular bodies (in the mediaeval sense). There 
were monasteries in Oxford and Cambridge, 
as well as elsewhere. The problem for the 
university historian to explain is, how these 
came to be universities in Oxford and Cam- 
bridge, and not elsewhere. 

As to the origin of Oxford, Mr. Mullinger 
does not seem to have altogether made up his 
mind. In the ncyclopaedia Britannica, I 
was pleased to find that all allusion to John 
of Salisbury’s supposed narrative of Oxford 
studies had disappeared; but in the Cam- 
bridge volume Mr. Mullinger repeats from his 
larger history an allusion to John of Salis- 
bury’s ‘‘ return from Paris to Oxford” (p. 7). 
Are we to understand that John of Salisbury 
had studied at Oxford before he went to 
Paris, and that he returned to Paris for the 
same purpose? If so, Mr. Mullinger should 
have told us that the theory of John of 
Salisbury having studied or taught at Oxford 
is a pure conjecture, based on what is now 
generally admitted to be an entire mis- 
interpretation of his words. At the same time 
I notice with intense satisfaction that he 
speaks of the testimony of Gervase of 
Canterbury as to Vacarius’s lecturing at 
Oxford as “‘ very doubtful” (p. 12). As to 
the origin of Cambridge, Mr. Maullinger 
admits that there is no trace of either uni- 
versity or schools before the migration from 
Oxford in 1209; but he infers therefrom that 
‘“both Oxford and Cambridge were recog- 
nised centres of study before the commence- 
ment of the thirteenth century.” A strange 
inference, surely! Why infer the existence 
of a ‘centre of study”’ at Cambridge prior 
to 1209 more than at Northampton prior to 
the migration of 1261, or at Leipzig prior to 
1409? 

Mr. Mullinger’s account of the studies of 
Cambridge, which, of course, will roughly 
serve for that of mediaeval universities 
generally, is one of the best things in the 
book. We would especially call attention to 
his account of a mediaeval lecture on pp. 61- 
62. But the Decretum of Gratian should not 
be called a ‘‘ code” (p. 5), since its contents 
have not, and never had, any juridical 
authority except that which is due to the 
individual canons and rescripts of which it is 
composed. It is a text book, not a ‘‘ code.” 
Mr. Mullinger’s account of the process of 
taking a master’s degree (p. 25) is also some- 
what obscure. Certainly he fails to draw the 
fundamental distinction between the chan- 
cellor’s ‘‘ license” and the “inception.” In 
a popular book surely such terms as Jnfor- 
tiatum, Digestum vetus,|Decretals (which are not 
distinguished from the Decretum), and Caput 
ought to be carefully explained. By a strange 
slip, the proctors are never once referred to 
in connexion with the mediaeval period ; and 
when the office is mentioned it is assumed 
that we know what it means. In fact, how 
the university was constituted or governed in 
mediaeval times we are nowhere informed. 

As I remarked, however, in connexion 




















with the Encyclopaedia article, it is when the 
mediaeval period is passed that Mr. Mullinger 
is most in his element. It would be im- 
possible to desire a fairer and more interesting 
résumé of the intellectual history of Cam- 
bridge from the Renaissance onward, and of 
its relation with the national life, than are 
given us in the latter half of the volume. 
Mr. Mullioger is thoroughly alive to the 
superiority of Cambridge to ‘‘her more 
ancient and more splendid rival” in intel- 
lectual vigour and progressiveness from the 
fifteenth century till a generation or two 
ago. It is, perhaps, too much to demand in a 
branch of history so near akin to biography 
that our author should have thrown into 
equally high relief the no less established 
fact of his Alma Mater's mediaeval in- 
significance. 

In so slight a work, it may seem captious 
to complain of omissions; but when so many 
little known names are mentioned, it is strange 
not to find the name of Cumberland among 
the philosophers, of Middleton among the 
scholars and theologians, and of Charles 
Simeon among the evangelical leaders of the 
present century. But in general it is im- 
possible to praise too highly the large amount 
of interesting and hitherto somewhat inac- 
cessible information as to the later history of 
Cambridge which is packed into so small 
a space without any loss of interest, or 
the skilful manner in which the distiactive 
place of Cambridge in the ecclesiastical 
history of the country is illustrated in 
accordance with the general design of the 
series. From the point of view of the 
university historian, perhaps the most valu- 
able thing in the book is the account of the 
curious process by which the Mathematical 
Tripos was evolved out of the ashes, so to 
speak, of the extinct ‘‘ Determinations.” This 
and much else in this part of the book 
invite us to look forward to future volumes of 
Mr. Mullinger’s larger undertaking with even 
more pleasure and interest than all who are 
interested in university history have found in 
the two volumes already published. 

H. Rasapat. 








Ohess: a Christmas Masque. 
Tylor. (fisher Unwin.) 


Who is not familiar, by sight, with those 
daintily-bound books of verse whose white 
covers and old English lettering tempt us to 
look inside for merits corresponding to the 
attractive grace of the exterior? If we do 
look inside we find exquisite printing on 
unsophisticated paper, and we are tempted 
the more strongly to read what the printer 
has so well produced. Alas, in nineteen 
cases out of twenty the charm is then broken! 
One poet perhaps among twenty does his 
work well enough to merit this excellent 
craftsmanship of the paper-maker, the printer, 
and the bookbinder. As for the other nineteen, 
their productions are ‘‘ vellum-bound vanities.” 
The phrase was used a short time ago by a 
writer in the Acapemy, and it aptly describes 
a class of books that are multiplying with 
that power of increase which most unwhole- 
some things seem to possess. Mr. Tylor’s 
little book is one of. these comely volumes— 
unexceptionable in appearance and crafts- 
manship both outside and in. Whosoever 


By Louis 





at chess. 


takes it up will open it, either with the 
full assurance of finding something pleasant 
within, or with fear and trembling lest the 
outward promise should prove, as in the 
common case, to be illusory. But in this 
instance the promise is fairly well kept. 
Mr. Tylor’s ‘‘ Christmas Masque” is a poem 
of unquestionable merit; the idea of it is 
happily conceived, and much skill is shown 
in the composition. 

The pieces on the chess-board have more 
than once before been made to play the living 
parts of men and women. But that has been 
done really in play and not in earnest. Who 
does not remember the White King in Alice 
through the Looking-Glass, that turned cold 
to the end of his whiskers, or the kitten that 
became the Red Queen, and was shaken back 
into a little black kitten again? Mr. Tylor’s 
chessmen are serious people. They come to 
life in a dream, but it is one of those dreams 
that have the authority of legend for their 
reality. ‘' Old folks say ”’—according to the 
verse which here does duty as ‘‘ Prologue to 
the reader from the author” — 


‘* That he who spends the eve of Christmas Day 
Alone, and falls asleep ’twixt curfew time 
And twelve, and wakes before the midnight 


chime, 
Finds all things that have known the sway of 
man 


Alive, and eager to unroll the plan 

Of mortal destiny. Their form he sees, 

Their voice he hears as human : should he please 
To question them, they speak as those who share 
Man’s good and evil fortune.” 


The dreamer in Mr. Tylor’s little book falls 
asleep after the striking of the chimes at 
nine o’clock. It is not often, even on Christ- 
mas Eve, that the chimes, in their musical 
way, say such excellent things as are here 
put down : 

‘*PIRST QUARTER. 


‘* Praise the Lord with changeful voices, 
Loud and clear when life rejoices, 
Low and sweet for death and weeping : 
Praise Him ere the hour of sleeping. 


Rest is praise: man trusts God’s keeping. 


‘*SZCOND QUARTER. 


‘* Day by day, before the breaking, 
Busy betimes are —- 
Eager hands are broadcast sowing ; 
What shall prosper all unknowing. 
Failing oft, at last succeedi 


ng, 
Work is praise: man owns God's leading. 
‘THIRD QUARTER: 


‘¢ Rises from the troubled city 
Discord, mingled shame and pity i 
Shame for rest that bears no burden, 
Grief for toil that gains no guerdon. 


Strife is praise: man feels God’s guiding 


Towards a city whose abiding 
Knows not rich from poor dividing. 


‘*POURTH QUARTER. 

‘‘ Hark! the happy Christmas greeting, 
Sweeter yet for each repeating ; 
Making holy day of pleasure, 

Filling Earth to Heaven’s measure. 
When for joy in rest from labour 

Man seeks solace for his neighbour ; 
When his work the worker raises, — 
Peace on Earth shall crown our praises.” 


Before the chimes had lulled him to sleep 
the dreamer had been following a match-game 
The game was ended and the 
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players were gone, but the pieces which still 
remained on the table entered into his dream. 
‘¢ Methought the smooth square board 
Grew rugged as the chequered field of life ; 
My chessmen took a human shape and moved, 
The White with purpose good, the Black with ill.”’ 
But there was a game within a game; for 
not only did the white and black contend, as 
good with evil, 
‘But lordly Pieces take one view of chess 
And common Pawns another.”’ 
The larger or smaller strifes of men, the 
gains, losses, ambitions, jealousies that have 
their place in human life are reflected in the 
imaginary contest. Knights and pawns dis- 
course, as their human counterparts might do, 
of events that have one aspect for the 
knightly observer and another for the com- 
mon people. Bishops take an ecclesiastical 
view of life. They are wise in their way, but 
are sometimes even more combative than the 
knights. The castles are so secure in their 
superior station that they do not need to con- 
cern themselves overmuch. The kings are 
majestically slow, as kings should be; the 
queens, with the freedom allowed to them in 
chess, are eloquent about themselves, though 
in widely different ways. The black queen 
exults in her queenly splendour; the white 
queen exalts the mission of goodness of 
which she is the type and head. Black 
pawns and white pawns furnish a varying 
chorus, and ‘‘carollers” (without) connect 
the whole story with Christmas. Of the 
half-dozen carols they sing this is one: 
It is a winter night with starry sky, 


And see! a troop of horsemen riding 
‘ What seek ye, friends?’ 


sign 
In Seven, tokening a birth divine ; 
And we bring gifts to offer at His shrine.’ 

**¢ God speed ye, gentle sirs; but who are ye, 
Tall, _—— swains? what came ye forth to 

see 

‘Shepherds, an’t please you—even now a throng 
Of angels sang the birth foretold so long — 
We go to see the wonder of that song.’ 


‘**Ye simple shepherds! wherefore leave your fold, 
The rich have gone before with gifts of gold: 
What can ye offer?’ ‘Gifts of priceless worth ; 
The — brought them down from heaven to 

earth ; 


by. 
‘Oh, we have seen a 


Peace and goodwill; we give them for His 
birth.’” 

These extracts must satisfy those who read 
them, I think, that this dainty little book is 
not a mere ‘ yellum-bound vanity.” 

Grorce CoTTERELL. 








NEW NOVELS. 

The Countess Eve. By J, H. Shorthouse. 
(Macmillan. ) 

The Son of a Star. By Benjamin Ward 
Richardson. In 8 vols. (Longmans.) 

Shamrock and Rose. By Mrs. J. Galbraith 
Lunn. In 3 vols. (Fisher Unwin.) 

The Master of Rathkelly. By Hawley Smart. 
In 2 vols. ( White.) 

Caroline. By Lady Lindsay. (Bentley.) 

Her Great Idea, and Other Stories. By L. B. 
Walford. (Sampson Low.) 

The MeVeys. By Joseph Kirkland. (Boston : 
Houghton, Mifflin, & Co.) 


The Countess Eve is one of those super- 
imaginative sketches, more than touched with 








mysticism, which Mr. Shorthouse has taught 
us to expect from him. Indeed, in this 
instance he has gone further than his wont, 
and has introduced a definitely supernatural 
element, not made very prominent, it is true, 
but distinetly flavouring the whole. The 
scene is laid in a Burgundian city, about the 
year 1785, when the shadow of the coming 
Terror had scarcely begun to creep up on the 
horizon. Mr. Shorthouse explicitly refrains 
from naming the city, but it reads a little 
oddly to find him giving us our choice 
between ‘‘Chalons, Dijon, Besancon, or 
Dole,” seeing that only two of the four are 
in Burgundy, Besancon being in Franche 
Comté, and Dole also. Of course, if the old 
kingdom of Burgundy, and not the later 
province, be meant, the geography is right 
enough. The quality of style, often lack- 
ing to successful writers, belongs in a 
high degree to Mr. Shorthouse, and is 
clearly marked in the present book. Indeed, 
if anything, the descriptive passages, especially 
of scenery, are almost too highly wrought 
and ornate, giving a certain sense of luscious- 
ness, much of which would be apt to cloy. 
The story is very slight, and just serves as a 
thread of connexion for the ideas set before 
the reader. And there is less local colour 
than we looked for. 


Dr. Richardson’s romance is an essay in a 
field wherein there are few successes scored— 
that of writing a story with the scene laid in 
antique times, necessarily remote from the 
knowledge and thought of the great majority 
of readers, and thus requiring the combina- 
tion of exceptional literary power, to overcome 
this initial difficulty in arousing interest, with 
considerable scholarship to avoid the many 
pitfalls awaiting the unwary, and to give cor- 
rect local colour throughout. But Dr. Richard- 
son, in essaying to tell the story of the 
Jewish rising under Bar-Cochab in Hadrian’s 
time, has not brought the necessary qualifi- 
cations to the task. Despite several isolated 
passages which display some descriptive and 
imaginative power, the story as a whole is 
crudely conceived and awkwardly planned, 
having little coherence of plot or regularity 
of movement. And in matter of scholarship, 
he is not up even to fourth form level. He 
has little Latin and no Greek; he makes 
rudimentary mistakes in practically every 
place where he forsakes the ordinary text- 
books for an instant; and his chronology is 
foggy to the last degree. It is not fair or 
just to allege such charges as these without 
offering some proofs in evidence; and here 
are a few specimens. The title given to the 
governor of Britain is Vice-Caesar or Vice- 
Emperor, never prefect or propraetor. The 
title by which the emperor, when present, is 
specially greeted is ‘‘ princeps,” at that date 
reserved to the heir to the imperial crown. 
Dr. Richardson supposes that the custom in 
the Roman triumph of placing a slave behind 
the victorious general in his chariot, to 
whisper in his ear ‘Remember thou art a 
man,’ was part of the habitual ceremonial 
on the appearance of the imperator in public 
on occasions of state, when that imperator was 
not a triumphing general, but the Augustus, 
ruler of the empire. He comes to signal 
grief over the token given by the posture of 
the thumb at gladiatorial shows, as to the 
question of death or mercy, precisely inverting 





the facts. He supposes ‘‘ Noviomagus” to 
mean the ‘state of the New Magicians,’ 
unaware that the termination -magus in 
Romano-Celtic place-names represents the 
Old-Irish mag, later Irish mhag, a “‘ plain,”’ or 
‘level tract,” as in such words as * Broco- 
magus,” in its later form ‘ Brocmbig,”’ 
Anglicised as ‘‘ Brookfield.” This mhdg is 
commonly transliterated in English as moy. 
“ Antinous” Dr. Richardson supposes to 
mean ‘‘before all of us’ (query, ‘ Ante- 
nos’’); and he has the following sentence 
at p. 91 of the first volume, which is con- 
clusive on the matter of his Greek: ‘‘ There 
is a pride in the anonymous greater often 
than in the nonymous.” As to chronology, 
he represents a Jewish rabbi, no other than 
R. Akiba himself, making a pilgrimage to 
Jerusalem in Trajan’s time, and being much 
disappointed at what he found in the city, 
which had been totally razed more than a 
generation earlier, save for three towers left 
standing. Archimedes, who died somewhere 
about 8 c. 212, is actively inventing machinery 
under Hadrian. And, most bewildering of 
all, Sisera, captain of King Jabin’s host, is 
all but a contemporary of the story, and has 
married a remote descendant of King David. 
Even where the main lines of the actual his- 
tory lend themselves aptly to romance, they 
have been abandoned for mere inventions, of 
which the two most extravagant are that a 
Jewish girl masquerades for a considerable time 
in male attire as Antinous at the court of 
Hadrian, and that Bar-Cochab, instead of being 
slain in the storming of Bether, escapes to 
Juverna (Ireland), there to marry a lovely Irish 
lady and to found a new dynasty. In short, the 
book is a disastrous failure; and it is matter 
of regret that one whose record is so distin- 
guished in another field of intellectual activity 
should have set himself to attempt an under 
taking alien to his powers and acquirements. 


Shamrock and Rose is a clever, if somewhat 
crude and unequal, attempt to deal with a 
difficult theme, that of the contrast and con- 
flict of the Irish and English temperamente, 
when brought into close familiar contact. 
Two pairs, men and women, are intended to 
illustrate it. One of these consists of a 
married couple, an English husband, wealthy, 
clever, good-tempered to almost extreme 
optimism, and a Greek Epicurean in what 
stands to him in the place of a religion, and 
which he calls by that name. He marries, after 
a very brief acquaintance, a young, beautiful, 
and enthusiastic Irish girl, an ardent Roman 
Catholic and Nationalist, being herself the 
acknowledged descendant of a former chief 
king of Ireland, and that by co unquestionable 
a pedigree that she is currently given the 
title of princess by her own friends and 
dependents. Eithne O’Meath (an absolutely 
impossible surname, by the by) has fallen in 
love with Sterne Tempest, as he has with her, 
and they have married without delay. But 
after two years of married life the religious 
difficulty crops up, not by reason of any 
failure on Tempest’s part to provide for his 
wife’s access to the observances she has been 
accustomed to, but because she feels herself 
merely a petted toy, and without any share 
in her husband’s inner mind and higher 
thoughts, which he, naturally a reticent 
man, would hardly share with her in any 
event, but is specially careful not to impart 
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to her because of his very consciousness how 
wide is the interval between them on all 
religious questions. The rift which this 
occasions, growing as it does by degrees, is the 
main situation of the story, which is in this 
part a commentary on those words which 
Dickens puts into the mouth of Mrs. Strong 
in David Copperfield: ‘‘ There can be no dis- 
parity in marriage like unsuitability of mind 
and purpose.” The other pair reverse the 
conditions. The gentleman is an Irish bard, 
firet cousin to Eithne, and after her head 
of the family to which they belong; and 
the Jady is a beautiful, generous-minded, 
and justice-loving Englishwoman. Fergus 
O’Meath has got mixed up in an assassination, 
not by actual complicity in the murder, but 
by screening the assassin from detection and 
punishment, in consequence of a promise 
hastily given to the dying wife of the 
murderer. How this affects his wooing of 
Grace Templeton forms the other half of 
the story; but it is not so well managed as 
the other and principal topic, wherein 
there is one scene with real power, that 
where the Irish wife, lying ill after 
a miscarriage, compels her husband to 
hear what she has to say as to their mutual 
relations. But the difficulty of treating the 
subject adequately is such that the author 
has given it up as insoluble; and we are not 
told, nor so much as supplied with a hint or 
clue, whether matters ever came straight 
between the Tempests again. The other pair 
do come to an understanding ; but the gentle- 
man in this case is of such an exaggerated 
type that he creates repulsion rather than 
sympathy, though such is far from the 
author’s intention. The dialogue is very 
faulty. Not only are there continual 
dialectal errors recurrent (which holds good 
of Captain Smart’s Irish diction also), but 
the O’Meaths, and persons in a higher station 
than they, not only habitually speak as 
if mentally translating into English as a 
foreign tongue, but the English they use is 
ultra-provincial in grammar and pronuncia- 
tion, such as is usual among the peasantry 
and the smaller shopkeeping class, but has 
been unknown in practice among the edu- 
cated classes for at least a century. 


The Master of Rathkelly, like most of Capt. 
Hawley Smart’s stories, is much occupied 
with sporting matters, and is written with 
even more than his accustomed carelessness 
of style. But it differs from its precursors in 
one signal particular—it is a novel with a 
purpose, being written to describe the Land 
League agitation in Ireland, as seen and 
judged from the landlords’ point of view. 
Capt. Smart has told his tale clearly and 
plainly, taking all the leading incidents from 
actual narratives of fact, but slightly altered 
for literary purposes. And he has thus put 
a fairly effective picture of the great and 
unwholesome change brought about by the 
form the agitation has actually taken, and 
the means employed to increase its area 
and power. He has made intimidation, 
boycotting, mutilation of cattle, and assassi- 
nation of inoffensive persons prominent 
Getails of his picture; but it may be doubted 
whether he has not seriously weakened the 
effect of what in other respects is a telling 
indictment by the impression he has left on 
at least one not wholly unsympathetic reader, 





that in his eyes the worst of all the sins com- 
mitted by the Leaguers in his story, sur- 
passing murder itself in criminality and in- 
excusability, was breaking up the Harkhallow 
hunt. The anti-climax is fatal to the intended 
moral effect. 


Oaroline is brightly and cleverly written, 
with the rare merit of unforced and natural 
dialogue. There are two heroes, bosom 
friends, who set one another off, and one 
heroine, who, however, is not quite so clearly 
drawn as the men of the novelette, and does 
not impress her personality with the same 
force upon the reader. We are told that she 
is a woman of large, generous mind and 
flawless sincerity, and all that she says and 
does is quite consistent with this character ; 
but, after all, we have to take her chiefly on 
trust and the author’s warrant, whereas we 
get to know the two men as it were at first 
hand, ‘revealed by themselves. If this had 
been otherwise, the book, already a meritorious 
one, would have taken high rank in its 
class. 


Her Great Idea is the lightest of all light 
reading. The stories are neatly put together, 
have each a definite plot, and are gracefully 
told, being thus admirably suited to while 
away a spell of enforced leisure. But they 
have no permanent qualities, and are sure to 
be forgotten by the very readers whom they 
succeeded in entertaining, and that within a 
week or two after perusing them. They are 
so good in their way that one wishes they 
had more solidity. 


The McVeys is a piece of quite un- 
softened realism, depicting a hard and 
rough industrial society, that of the raw new 
Western States of the American Union. The 
book, though complete in itself, presupposes 
acquaintance with a former story by the 
author, some of whose characters reappear. 
As a black and white presentment of the 
transitional stage through which the country 
is passing, it doubtless has its value; but it 
is entirely devoid of literary charm, and does 
not reveal a new Hawthorne, nor even 2 new 
Eggleston. 

Ricnarp F, Lrrrtepate. 








GIFT-BOOKS,. 


The Curse of Koshiu. By the Hon. Lewis 
Wingfield. (Ward & Downey.) This ‘‘ Chronicle 
of Old Japan ” (how far based upon history we 
should be sorry to affirm) is a very clever and 
well wrought attempt to realise for English 
readers what life was in Old Japan, in the 
days when the Mikado was a puppet in the 
hands of the Shogun, and the Shogun a puppet 
in the hands of the Shukken, and the history 
of the country consisted in the shifting for- 
tunes of the great families, of which the Hojo 
was one of the greatest and dominant for 
several generations. Mr. Wingfield has 
succeeded in writing a romance of unusual 
power, full of stirring incident—a tragedy well 
developed to a terrible culmination. The 
characters are also well defined. The brutal 
No-kami, the noble Sampei, the loveable O’Tei, 
the shameless O’Kiku, are all strong per- 
sonalities of types characteristic of Japanese 
romance; and the scenery and accessories have 
been studied with much care. If it be possible 
to interest English readers in a story dealing 
with atime so different from our own as the 
early feudal period of Japan, this book should 
be successful, for it is full of human nature, 





At all events, it is assured of the esteem of all 
who prize fine literary workmanship and 
sustained imagination of a noble kind. 


The Flight to France ; or, The Memoirs of a 
Dragoon. By Jules Verne. With Numerous 
Illustrations. (Sampson Low.) The prince of 
French story-tellers has here “curbed his 
liberal pen,” and undertaken a less elevated 
flight than we remember of him _ before, 
Indeed, The Flight to France is a realistic tale, 
somewhat in the manner of MM. Erckmann- 
Chatrian, The time is that of the outbreak of 
the Revolution, and for a second sub-title we 
have ‘‘a Tale of the Days of Dumouriez.”” But 
of the Terror we hear nothing ; and the revo- 
lutionary general is merely introduced for the 
battle of Valmy. However, if this be not 
the M. Jules Verne to which we are accus- 
tomed, it is at least a good story, full of 
incident, and told with vividness and sim- 
plicity. 

Quicksilver ; or, The Boy with no Skid to his 
Wheel. By G. Manville Fenn. LIlustrated by 
Frank Dadd. (Blackie.) Mr. Manville Fenn, 
when writing for boys, has two styles. Some- 
times he treats them to strange adventures in 
foreign lands or in the historic past; at other 
times he takes a boy of to-day for his hero, 
and places him among ordinary surroundings. 
The present book belongs to the latter class, 
and will remind Mr, Fenn’s regular readers of 
Brownsmith’s Boy, which we have always 
thought his highwater mark in this peculiar 
genre. Readers of an older generation will be 
interested to find reminiscences also of—Sand- 
ford and Merton. Not even Mr. Day, if we 
remember aright, ever went so far as to take a 
boy of eleven from the workhouse, and to try 
to make a gentleman of him straightaway. 
But the author reconciles us to the improbabili- 
ties of the story by his animal spirits, his keen 
discrimination of character, and his fidelity to 
his hero’s cause, As an illustrator of Mr. 
Fenn’s humours, we cannot think Mr. Frank 
Dadd so happy as was Mr. Gordon Browne. 
But Mr. Gordon Browne, we fear, is too much 
occupied with the ambitious task of illustrating 
Shakspere. 


Wild Life in the Land of the Giants: a Tale 
of Two Brothers. By Gordon Stables. With 
Illustrations. (Hodder & Stoughton.) This 
book divides into two parts, not very cunningly 
welded together. In the first, a pair of twins 
are brought up under the charge of an 
estimable aunt, who, instead of sending them 
to school, unaccountably places them under the 
care of an old sailor on board a hulk in the 
Hamoaze. How this hulk breaks her moorings 
and drifts seawards is excellently well told, 
and so is the story of the twins’ running away. 
In the second part of the book the twins go to 
sea in earnest; and an element of novelty is 
introduced by making their ship be wrecked in 
the Straits of Magellan, among the savages of 
Tierra del Fuego. Then follow adventures 
with a rich Spaniard, who is a sort of ‘‘ white 
chief” of the “‘ giants” of Patagonia. But we 
must confess that we always prefer Dr. Gordon 
Stables when he remains on shipboard, or at 
least within scent of the sea. 


The Adventures of a Midshipmite. By A. L. 
Knight. (Hatchards.) It is not easy after 
fourteen to read a book of rollicking adventures 
at sea with much interest, perhaps because of 
the lack of art and invention among the writers 
of such stories, ‘This book, like Medea’s caldron, 
brought back youth for the nonce. We read it 
delightedly from beginning to end, and were 
only sorry then that there was no more. It is 
a story of sea life, fighting, and adventure. 
Without wasting time, the author plunges into 
the studies and amusements on board H.M.S. 
Britannia, the training ship, but soon transfers 
his hero to a fighting frigate, and we know at 
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once that our blood will ayer There is a 
desperate engagement wi e enemy on every 
other page, awful single combats, wrecks, ex- 

loits in cu+ting out ships and the like, enough 
to turn any boy’s brain, Twice the hero is lost 
among savages, and is only saved by the skin 
of his teeth. There is a lion hunt too, the 
discovery of a pirate’s hoard in Tristan 
d@’Acunha, conflicts with slave dhows, and 
many more exciting scenes. The interest never 
flags, considerable verve is displayed in the 
conversations, and the illustrations are good of 
their kind. Mr. Knight has produced a capital 
story. If fathers do not wish their lads to join 
the Royal Navy or run away to sea, they had 
better reserve The Adventures of a Midshipmite 
for their own private reading, and, like us, live 
their boyhood over again. 


Anchor and Laurel: a Tale of the Royal 
Marines. By J. Percy Groves. (Griffith, 
Farran & Co.) This story cannot be said to be 
skilfully constructed, for it straggles over two 
lifetimes, and is interspersed with long episodes 
in the form of soldier-yarns having no con- 
nexion with the tale itself, In spite of this, the 
book is really very interesting. . Groves has 
managed to weave into his story a good many 
incidents of military history, and has told them 
exceedingly well; and the fiction is so lifelike 
that we suspect it must be largely founded on 
fact. 


Meg’s Friend. By Alice Corkran. (Blackie.) 
It is a little doubtful who Meg’s friend is, 
whether the stern old gentieman who sends her 
to school and ultimately turns out to be her 
grandfather, or Mr. Standish, the journalist, 
who is the one companion of her neglected 
childhood and afterwards marries her. On the 
whole, we conclude it is Mr. Standish ; and the 
next time Miss Corkran writes a story, we 
should recommend her to avoid turning the 
grown-up friends of a girl’s childhood into the 
lovers of her youth. Such things happen no 
doubt, and turn out well; but it is not the 
natural order of things, nor such an interesting 
order of things as when the two young persons are 
about the same age and have not stood towards 
one another in therelation of child and protector. 
From Miss Oorkran we are sure to get some 
vivid and charming study of character, some 
genuine pathos, some striking and amusing 
incidents ; and this account of Meg’s childhood 
and her school days is one of her best efforts. 
No one can help admiring and loving Meg, and 
watching her strange career with an interest 
seldom excited by ks of the kind. It is 
not sympathy, nor insight, nor imagination, 
that Miss Corkran needs; and, as a picture of 
a neglected child of fine character, brought up 
in sordid surroundings, and subjected to the 
taunts of her fellows at the fine ladies’ school to 
which she is sent by her unknown guardian, it 
would be difficult to improve Meg’s Friend. 
Yet, as a story, the book fails sadly. The 
latter part of it, in°which Meg is received, with- 
out acknowledgment of her relationship, by 
her grandfather in his grand house in the 
country, is comparatively forced and formal, 
and is altogether too much like Little 
Lord Fauntleroy. Then the author levies too 
great a tax on our credulity in making Mr. 
Standish turn up as the editor of the local 
newspaper and the anthor of violent attacks on 
her grandfather; and we utterly refuse to believe 
that he had in his youth saved this grand- 
father’s son, who is Meg’s father, from disgrace- 
ful exposure. Yet, though we think the fable 
& poor one, Meg’s Friend is, on the whole, 
a charming book and well worth reading. 


Will It Lift? ByJ. Jackson Wray. (Nisbet. ) 
This “‘ Story of a London Fog” is not another 
intense novel about the ‘social problem,” but 
a bright, witty tale in the style of Mr. R. M. 
Ballantyne, which older children will find very 


ia, 





pleasant reading. The naivete of the author in 
marrying off all his characters so very satis- 
factorily and unexpectedly at the end of his 
— is very refreshing in these days of high 


An American Hero. By Frances E. Cooke. 
Sonnenschein.) Few nobler lives have been 
ived than that of William Lloyd Garrison, so 
admirably told in this biography ‘‘ for young 

ple.” The author writes a clear, quick, 
condensed style, and exercises unusual powers 
of judicious selection and arrangement. The 
result is that when we begin one of her 
biographies we usually read it through at a 
sitting. An American Hero will rank with her 
other sketches, as an exceptionally powerful 
and vivid account of a noble career. 


Aroer: the Story of a Vocation. By the 
Author of “Uriel.” (Burnes & Oates.) In 
one respect this tale resembles the now famous 
Robert Elsmere. It describes the adoption by 
its ery character of a particular religious 
faith as an emotional process, making almost 
no effort to expound the intellectual develop- 
ment of the convert. We may also point out 
to the author of Aroer that Robert Elsmere 
hastens to the slums of London as soon as he 
has changed his first creed, and that not only 
Roman Catholics alone are to be found working 
devotedly in Whitechapel. But Aroer cannot 
be classed as literature along with the novel we 
have named. It is written by a refined and 
thoughtful mind, but lacks unity and energy. 
The picture of Norbertine as a young girl is 
graceful and original, but our author does not 
carry us along with him in describing her growth 
and conversion. Before the change comes about 
she is individual and interesting, afterwards 
she appears vague and shadowy. The book 
therefore fails in its main purpose, which is to 
make us understand how a clever and noble- 
minded woman becomes a Roman Catholic. 
Having opened with a clear and charming pic- 
ture of the heroine, it continues in terms general 
and didactic, giving us, instead of an objective 
reality, the subjective impressions of the author. 


Academy Boys in Camp, by 8. P. F. Spear 
(Edinburgh: Nelson), is certain to be a 
favourite boy's book. It describes the some- 
what wild life which the boys of Mr. Ber- 
nard’s school led on the uninhabited island of 
Whaleback, wherever that may be. The story 
is full of boys’ adventures, some of them suffi- 
ciently perilous, and is written with a buoyancy 
and verve which is itself suggestive of campin 
near the sea. The bookis one to be thoroughly 
commended as a wholesome sterling boys’ 


Tales of King Arthur and his Knights of the 
Round Table. By Margaret Vere Farrington. 
(Putnam’s.) This pretty volume isa pleasantly 
written re-telling of the Arthur story after 
Malory, slightly supplemented from other 
sources. The introduction does not show much 
knowledge, but in a book of this kind for young 
readers scholarship is not particularly necessary. 
The illustrations are fairly good, and some of 
the initials and headpieces extremely pretty. 


Poor Karl, by Mary Davison (S.P.C.K.), 
is a pathetic narrative of a little cripple living 
in an Alpine valley, where he makes the 
acquaintance of an English child of nearly his 
ownage. There is not much in the story to 
call for especial remark, except that it seems 
needlessly sad. It is, however, a graceful 
little story, and well told. 


The King’s Bell Tower. By R. André, 
(Frederick Warne.) By way of framework for 
a fairy tale several young men talk modern 
slang in a smoking room, as they criticise 
human life in general and this story in parti- 
cular, which is written by one of them, and 








— 


read chapter by chapter to the rest. The 
juxtaposition of the two styles—the would-be 
pleasantries and smart talk of the period besid¢ 
the superfine historical-romance language o 
the fairy tale—is somewhat unfortunate. The 
story itself is both dull and improbable even 
for a fairy tale. There is a good deal of ‘i’ 
faith” and ‘‘marry,” and the orthodox ex- 
clamations supposed appropriate to the Middle 
Ages, in the book, a lovely but revengeful 
damsel, a jester, a riotous young king, and the 
ordinary ‘‘ properties” of the historical novel 
crossed with fairy tale; but the diction is far 
too grandiloquent for childish comprehension. 
What could a child even in the sixth standard 
make of such a sentence as— 


“There was an incongruity between the jester’s 
motley and the mysterious furnishing of the place, 
which was in accord to his cynical nature”’ ; 


or, 


‘Two people flying at each other’s throats, not 
from an inborn hatred of race to race, but at the 
bidding of this one man, vassals all of his evil 
will, the human stepping- stones over whose meaner 
lives he would tread on his path to glory ’’ ? 


Small wonder if, like the carping critic, he should 
prefer the old-fashioned beginning, ‘‘ once upon 
a time,” and a simpler story of good-natured 
beauties and wicked Cornish giants, with a 
grand transformation scene at the end, when 
the fairy godmother makes everyone concerned 
happy. 


Wanted a Camel. By Phoebe Allen. 
(Hatchards.) The title to this story is 
scarcely a very happy one, as it will lead 
little readers to entertain to their disappoint- 
ment fascinating dreams of a zoological 
character. Nor does the story itself seem to 
us of the happiest, for it is all such a palpable 
story, ‘not a bit true, you know, only a make 
up.” Miss Tell-tale means, no doubt, to 
impress upon young people that they are not 
only naughty, but silly, if they try to find a 
‘* camel’’ in their parents and guardians, and 
fancy that all their troubles and evil tempers 
are caused by the useless and irritating inter- 
ference of their elders. But the moral will 
lose more than half its force, when these young 
people find out that naughty Margaret an 
Stephen, and Beverley and Robert, did not 
after all go through the terrible string ot mis. 
adventures which followed their attempt at 
independent action. The net effect of the 


g | book, when they discover that Miss Tell-tale 


was only dreaming what might possibly 
happen, will be that the whole story is rather 
a ‘‘ sell.” Nevertheless, while they are read- 
ing it, they will be amused, especially at 
Margaret’s famous dinner and the adventure 
with the milk-boy’s cart. Miss Phoebe Allen 


is capable of writing a much better story than 
this, 


In the Sunny South. By E. E. Cuthell. 
(Walter Smith & Innes.) This is a ay 
book, nicely ‘‘ got up,” and Mr. T. Pym’s 
illustrations are charming in their way. The 
latter are better than the story, which is thin, 
and only just interesting enough to engage 
half the reader’s attention through its short 
course of eighty-six pages. There is, however, 
nothing that is unpleasant to read, or silly, 
or in bad taste. Doll and Erie are nice 
children so far as they go; and their adventures, 
if not thrilling, have a certain mild excitement 
about them. Their mother was ill, and had to go 
to Cannes forthe winter; and so wepass through 
some pretty scenery, and are told stories of the 
man with the iron mask, and St. Marguerite 
and the almond trees, and we go for a sail and 
a picnic, and there is a hermit and a goat, 
and oranges growing on trees, and their 
mother gets well, and we come home again. 
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NOTES AND NEWS. 


Mr. Lewis Morris has been requested to 
write the lines on Robert Blake, the Admiral of 
the Commonwealth, to be engraved on the 
memorial to him which is shortly to be placed 
in St. Margaret’s, Westminster. The lines on 
Caxton’s window in the same church were 
written, it will be remembered, by Lord Tenny- 
son; those on Milton’s by Mr. Browning. 


AN interesting relic of Charles Lamb and 
Southey is to be sold on Tuesday next by 
Messrs, Sotheby. It is a copy of the first 
edition of the Essays of Elia, inscribed: 
‘‘Robt. Southey, Esq., with C. Lamb’s friendly 
remembrances.” It also bears Southey’s book- 
plate engraved by Bewick, his autograph, and 
that of Caroline Southey; and it is covered in 
the quaint chintz binding in which a portion of 
Southey’s books were bound by members of his 
own family, and which he jokingly styled his 
‘* Cottonian Library.” The volume is accom- 
panied by the Last Essays of Elia, published 
ten years later, similarly bound. 


A NEW magazine entitled The Library: a 
Magazine of Literature and Bibliography, is 
announced, under the auspices of the Library 
Association, to take the place of the Library 
Chronicle. Among the contributors will be 
Andrew Lang, William Blades, Austin Dobson, 
Sidney Colvin, Walter Besant, Richard Garnett, 
R. Copley Christie, and many other well known 
literary men and bibliographers. The first 
number will be published on December 24, by 
Mr. Elliot Stock. 


THE new work on Darwinism, by Dr. Alfred 
R. Wallace, which Messrs. Macmillan & Co, 
have in the press, aims at establishing the 
theory of Natural Selection on a firmer basis, 
and also deals with the various supplementary 
theories which have been put forth since the 
publication of the sixth edition of The Origin 
of Species. 

TuE Cambridge University Press will publish 
immediately Mr. M. M. Bigelow’s Elements of 
the Law of Torts, a textbook for students, which 
has already reached a third edition in America. 
The present edition has been adapted to the law 
of England by the author, and English autho- 
rities and illustrations have been substituted 
very generally for American ; references to 
American cases have, however, been retained 
where they appear peculiarly instructive. 


A COLLECTION of humorous stories, by Mr. 
Frank R. Stockton, will be published next week 
by Mr. T. Fisher Unwin. The Adscititious 
Experiences of Amos Kibrightare those of a 
spirit who was materialised by some careless 
spiritualists, and thus re-admitted to society. 
Mr. Unwin will also publish next week Two 
Little Confederates, by Mr. Thomas Nelson Page, 
being the adventures of two boys during the 
American Civil War. 


Mr. Ricnarp LE GALLIENNE, the author of 
‘* My Ladies’ Sonnets,”’ has put together another 
volume of bookish verses, which will be pub- 
lished early next year, in a limited edition, by 
Mr. Elkin Mathews, of Vigo Street. The 
title chosen is Volumes in Folio. 


Mr. W. T. STEAD’s Truth about Russia will 
be published by Messrs. Cassell & Co. in a 
few days. 


TuE Old Testament part of the Poet’s Bible, 
completing the work, will be published next 
week by Messrs. Isbister. It will form 
a volume of 632 pages, representing the work 
of nearly 150 poets. Together with the New 


Testament part, already published, it furnishes 
the fullest poetical illustration of the Scrip- 
tures in any language. 


LorD TENNYSON has accepted the dedication 
of a new volume of poems by Mr. W. H. Seal, 


author of ‘‘Ione,”? which will be published 
shortly by Messrs. Kegan Paul, Trench & Co., 
under the title of Visions of the Night, in Ballad 
and Song. 


A NEW novel, Beyond Cloudland, is promised 
by 8S. M. Crawley-Boevey, the author of ‘‘ Dene 
Forest Sketches,” in two volumes. It will be 
published by Mr. Alexander Gardner. 


To the December number of Popular Poets of 
the Period Mr. Mackenzie Bell has contributed 
an essay on Mr. Theodore Watts, prefixed to a 
selection from his poems. The same number 
will also include selections from the poems of 
Dr. Charles Mackay, Mr. Samuel Waddington, 
— Constance Dixon, and Mr. Edward Oxen- 

ord. 


A sEcOND and revised edition of Mr. Worsley- 
Benison’s Nature’s Fairyland will be published 
immediately by Mr. Elliot Stock. 


Tur Early English Text Society has this 
week sent out its last book for this year In the 
‘* Original Series”: (1) The Latin Rule of St. 
Benet, with interlinear Anglo-Saxon Glosses, 
and a dissertation on their phonology, by Dr. 
H. Logeman of Utrecht; (2) Z’wo Fifteenth- 
century Cookery-Books, about 1430 and 1450, 
with extracts from three other MSS. at Oxford, 
edited by Mr. Thomas Austin. In the Extra 
Series, a reprint of Caxton’s Curial, compared 
with Alain Chartier’s French original by Prof. 
Paul Meyer, and edited by Dr. F. J. Furnivall. 


THE Early English Text Society’s books for 
next year are all in type for both series; and 
Mr. Sidney J. Hertage has also just sent to 
press for the society two English prose ver- 
sions of Guillaume de Deguileville’s Pélerinage 
de ? Homme : the first, about 1430, from the MS. 
in St. John’s College, Cambridge, in the 
northern dialect; the second, a somewhat 
condensed and modernised version in the Cam- 
bridge University Library, last copied in 1655, 
and taken from the Laud MS., 740, in the 
Bodleian Library. It was probably a report of 
the story told in this Cambridge MS. which 
gave Bunyan the hint of his Pilgrim’s Progress. 
The English prose versions are from Deguile- 
ville’s first cast of his poem (1330-1), which has 
never been printed in French, or Jean 
Galoppes’s prose version of it. Lydgate’s 
English verse rendering is from the second or 
revised French version (in 1355). Of the free 
Englishing of De Guileville’s second Pilgrimage, 
that of the Soul, the British Museum has a 
good illuminated MS., with little devils, red, 
green, tawny, aud spotted, besides Caxton’s 
text. This the Early English Text Society 
will reprint in due course. The French author’s 
third Pilgrimage, that of Jesus Christ, is not 
known to have been translated. 


THE following are the lecture arrangements 
at the Royal Institution before Easter: Prof. 
Dewar, six lectures (adapted to a juvenile 
auditory) on ‘Clouds and Cloudland”’; Prof. 
G. J. Romanes, twelve lectures, constituting 
the second part of a course on “‘ Before and 
after Darwin” (the Evidences of Organic Evo- 
lution and the Theory of Natural Selection) ; 
Prof. J. W. Judd, four lectures on ‘“‘The Meta- 
morphoses of Minerals”; Dr. Sidney Martin, 
four lectures on ‘‘The Poisonous Action of 
Albuminoid Bodies, including those formed in 
Digestion” ; Prof. J. H. Middleton, four lec- 
tures on ‘‘ Houses and their Decoration from 
the Classical to the Mediaeval Period”; Prof. 
Ernst Pauer, four lectures on ‘The Characters 
of the Great Composers and the Characteristics 
of their Work”’ (with illustrations on the piano- 
forte) ; and eight lectures by Lord Rayleigh on 
‘‘ Experimental Optics (Polarisation ; the Wave 
Theory). The Friday evening meetings will 
begin on January 25, when a discourse will be 
given by Prof. G. H. Darwin; succeeding dis- 


McIntosh, Sir W. Thomson, Prof. A. W. Riicker, 
Mr. Harold Crichton Browne, Prof. Oliver 
Lodge, Prof. Archibald Geikie, the Rev. Alfred 
Ainger, Lord Rayleigh, &c. 


MEssrs. MACMILLAN have now added Yeast 
to their cheap monthly issue of Charles Kings- 
ley’s Works. Yeast was published in 1851, 
though, apparently it was written earlier ; 
for the author, in the preface to the 
fourth edition, dated February 1859, states that 
**this book was written nearly twelve years 
ago.” It reached a second edition inits second 
year, while it seems that the original edition of 
Westward Ho ! sufficed for two years, and that 
of Hypatia for three. Yeast has since been 
reprinted twelve times; and of these reprints, 
it is noteworthy that no less than nine have 
been since the author’s death in 1875. 


Tomo xviii. of the ‘‘ Coleccién de Libros 
Espaiiole raros y curiosos” is Cartas y avisos 
dirigidos 4 D. Juan de Zuiiiga, viceroy of Naples 
in 1581. The same editors promise three other 
volumes of letters addressed to Zuiliga, from 
Requesens, Cardinal Granvelle, and others, with 
over 150 from Don John of Austria. 








UNIVERSITY JOTTINGS. 


Ir is now authoritatively stated that the Rev. 
T. Fowler, | wee of Corpus Christi College, 
has resigned what will henceforth be called the 
Wykeham professorship of logic at Oxford, as 
from the beginning of the new year. 


Mr. WILLIAM GRYLLS ADAMS, of St. John’s 
College, and professor of natural philosophy at 
King’s College, London, has been approved by 
the general board of studies at Cambridge for 
the degree of doctor in science. 


Mr. H. A. Tusss, of Pembroke College, has 
been elected to the Craven fellowship at Oxford, 
which is now not merely a prize for merit, but 
an endowment for classical research. 


Mr. ARTHUR J. Evans, keeper of the Ash- 
molean Museum, gave a lecture at Oxford on 
Thursday of this week on ‘‘ Stonehenge.” 


Mr. F. MapAN—whose Records of the Phoenix 
Common Room we noticed a few weeks ago 
(October 20)—has now placed his college under 
a fresh obligation by editing (with . W. E. 
Buckley, another former fellow) the Brasenose 
Calendar ; being a double list, in chronological 
and alphabetical order, of all the members of 
the college from the earliest date available, viz., 
1509. Several other such calendars, compiled 
by private hands, are known to exist in MS. at 
Oxford, and it is much to be desired that they 
should be published. 


Mr. Lewis Morris has contributed to the 
first number of the Magazine of the University 
College of South Wales and Monmouthshire, 
which will appear in a few days, a lyric of 
progress. 


A PARLIAMENTARY paper has recently been 
issued, giving some statistics for the four 
Scotch universities. In the present year the 
aggregate number of students is 6799, having 
just doubled within twenty-six years. Edin- 
burgh takes the lead with nearly 3500, or more 
than half the whole; then come Glasgow 
(2200), Aberdeen (918), and St. Andrews (218). 
During the last year or two both Edinburgh 
and Glasgow have shown a slight decrease, while 
St, Andrews has improved. The most valuable 
professorships are those of the medical faculty 
at Edinburgh, some of which reach £3000, and 
none are less than £1000. In the faculty of 
arts, the chairs of Latin, Greek, and mathe- 
matics, are worth about £1800 a year at Glas- 





courses will probably be given by Prof. W. C, 








| gow, and about £1400 a year at Edinburgh. 
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ORIGINAL VERSE. 
THE CHRISTMAS HOLIDAYS. 


Tue holiday time has come, 

But the boys, where are they now? 
The boys who made the home 

So bright ’mid frost and snow. 


The holiday time—’tis years 
Since I counted the short’ning days, 
Then, hark! for the ringing cheers 
Their boyish voices raise. 
But, the boys are gone; one wed, 
A man who is of care ; 
The other, ah! he is dead— 
And winter days are bare. 


Yet Christmas joy is meet, 
Though the holidays never come 

With the boys we loved to greet 
And bid them welcome home. 


B. L. ToLLEMACHE, 








MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 


THE December number of the Antiquary has 
more papers of general interest than we have 
noticed of late. Mr. Sharvel-Bayly discourses 
on the church bells of Essex. It is a local 
subject, but his way of treating it makes it of 
general interest. We have all heard church 
bells, but they are commonly difficult of access. 
It requires not only enthusiasm, but muscular 
activity, to climb up into the bell towers of 
remote village churches, and in darkness or 
but faint light to make out the inscriptions 
with which most of our old bells are orna- 
mented. Mr. Sharvel-Bayly has not troubled 
us with the rubbish of the eighteenth-century 
bell-casters, and for this we are grateful. The 
destruction of church-bells was very great in 
the sixteenth century. We know of several 
instances to the contrary; but it may be 
accepted as a general rule that there is but one 
mediaeval bell remaining in each parish. 
Many of these have been melted down in recent 
times by ignorant people unaware of the 
interest attaching to them. In the chantry at 
Billericay there is one inscribed— 
‘** Sancte Katherina ora pro nobis.”’ 

Her name is very frequently found on bells, 
Why we know not. St. Catherine’s is not 
@ common church dedication in any part of 
England. St. Augustine is commemorated 
at Great Burstead and St. Thomas at Stam- 
bourne and Good Easter. This is, we take it, 
not St. Thomas the Apostle—the apostle of the 
Indies, as he is called—but the wonder-workin 
saint of Canterbury, whose invocation spent 
everywhere. At Althorne is a bell with the 
name of St. Helen, the ‘‘inventrix ”’ of the true 
cross, upon it; for some reason, error or fancy, 
we know not which, the order of the letters has 
been reversed in casting. Mr. T. W. Tempany 
discourses pleasantly on ‘Clubs and Club- 
Men.” The club-men he talks to us about are 
not those misguided persons who troubled the 
Lord General Fairfax on his march to Bristol, 
but the men who have belonged in past times 
to political and social clubs. Many people 
fancy that these institutions are of quite modern 
date. This is a mistake. They are no doubt 
survivals from the mediaeval guilds which once 
existed everywhere throughout Latin Christen- 
dom. Mr. Brailsford’s paper on the Dormer 
monuments at Wing brings to our mind once 
more the duty we have heretofore insisted on 
of a catalogue being made of the sepulchral 
inscriptions which still exist in our churches. 
They are perishing daily. If not mediaeval 
and in ‘‘ good taste,” no one seems to under- 
stand the duty of preserving them. 


THE Boletin of the Real Academia de la 


Historia for October contains the Fuero de 
Sanabria (1263), now first printed by C. 


Fernandez Duro; alsoan unpublished biography 





of Alphonso IX. of Leon, by Gil de Zamora. 
Vicente Riva Palacio reports on the MS., Za 
Conquista de Mejico, in the Nahualt language, 
by Chimalpatiin (1620). It is merely a transla- 
tion of the Spanish Historia de Hernando Cortés, 
by Lopez de Gomara, and has been already 
published, though not very correctly, by 
Bustamente, in 1828. Fernandez Duro proves 
that the standard of the League used at the 
battle of Lepanto is preserved at Toledo, not 
at Gaeta; and that the sword of Don John is 
in the church of the Atocha, Madrid. A newly- 
discovered Roman station is signalised at La 
Torre, near Avila; and numerous incriptions 
at Segovia are described and annotated by 
Father Fita. 
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LANESSAN, J. L. de. L’Indo-Chine francaise. Paris: 
Alcan. 165 fr. 


Lz Bon, Gustave. Les premiéres civilisations. Paris: 
Marpon et Flam’ on. 10 fr. Y 

Mitxier, R. Der serbisch-bulgarische Krieg 1885. 
Hannover: Helwing. 6 M. 

MOonsEteT, Oh. De A i Z— portraits contemporains. 
Paris: Charventier. 3 fr. 50 c. 

Rernacu, 8. Voyage archéologique en Gréce et en 
Asie Mineure, sous la dicection de M. Ph. Le Bas 
(1842-1844). Paris: Firmin-Didot. 30 fr. 

Roux, Joseph. La Ohausou Lemouzina, I'épopée 
———.. Texte, traduction et notes. Paris: 


> r. 

SanTa-ANNA NERY, F. J. de. Folk-Lore Brésilien. 
Paris: Didier. 3 fr. 50c. 

Srott, H.W. Wanderungen durch Alt-Griechenland. 
Leipzig: Teubner. 10 M, 


THEOLOGY, ETO. 


Zaun, Th. Geschichte d. neutestamentlichen Kanons, 
1. Bd. Das Neue Testament vor Origines. 1. Hiilfte. 
Erlangen: Deichert. 12 M, 


HISTORY, LAW, ETO. 


Downton, H. Histoire de la participation de la France 
i l’établissement des Etats-Unis d’Amérique. ‘I’. 3. 
Paris; Picard. 20 fr. 

Fave, le Général. L’Empire des Francs, depuis sa 
= aware son démembrement. Paris: 


orin, . 

Heney, l’abbé. Francois Bosquet, intendant de 
Guyenne et de Languedoc, évyéque de Lodéve et de 
Montpellier. Paris: Thorin. 7 fr. 0c. 

Hrppeav, E. Histoire diplomatique de la troisiéme 
république (i500. 5508). Paris: Dentu. 7 fr. 50c. 
Kayser, R. lacidus v. Nonantula. Des honore 

eccl . Kiel: Lipsius. 2M. 

Knox, F. Die Kriegsziige d. Germanicus in Deutsch- 
Jand. Berlin: Gaertner. 5 mt. 

Memorres de Frédérique-Sophie-Wilhelmine, Mar- 

ve de Bareith, sceur de Frédéric le Grand. 
aris: Vieweg. 7 fr. 50c. 

Szcer, J. Byzantinische Historiker d. 10. u. 11. Jahr- 
hunderts. I. Nikephoros Bryennios. Miinchen: 


dauer. 3M. 
Sutiortis, C. J. Le Droit naturel; ou, philosophie du 
droit. Paris: Marescg. 10 fr. 
Tascmm ¥- de. Chapitres nobles d’Autriche. Wien. 
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PHYSICAL SCIENCE AND PHILOSOPHY. 


FLEeriscHmMann, A, Embryologische Untersuchungen. 
1. Htt. Untersuchungen iib. einheimische Raub- 
tiere. Wiesbaden: Kreidel. 21 M. 

Niemann, A, Die Erziehung d. Menschengeschlechts. 
Philosophische Betrachtg. Dresden: Pierson. 5 M. 

Witt, B. Der Phinomenalismus d. Thomas Hobbes. 
Kiel: Lipsius, 80 Pr. 


PHILOLOGY, ETu, 


ARISTOTELIS quae feruntur de plantis etc. ed. O. Apelt. 
Leipzig: Teubner. 3 M. 

BIBtioTHEE. keilinschriftliche. Hrsg. v. E. Schrader. 
1. Bd. Berlin: Reuther. 9 M. 


GRaF Ya Das Perfectum bei Chaucer. Kiel: Lipsius. 
1M. 

Havsorp, P. De rebus Iliensium, Leipzig; Fock. 
1 M. 20 Pf. 





IAMBLICHI Protrepticus. Ad fidem codicis Florentini 
ed. H. Pistelli. Leipzig: Teubner. 1 M. 80 Pf. 
Omont. H. Inventaire sommaire des manuscrits grecs 
= Beene Nationale. 8 Partie. Paris: 
ScHoria in Sophoclis tragoedias vetera. Ed. P. N, 
Tevapecesins. iaipais : Teubner. 4 M. 80 Pf. 
Stock, M. De Vitruvii sermone, De formis enuntia- 

torum temporalium. Berlin: Heinrich. 1 M. 20 Pf, 
WERNER, R. De L. Annaei Senecae Hercule, bus, 
Phoenissis quaestiones. Leipzig: Fock, 1M. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE CHAUCER ARTICLE IN THE “‘ DICTIONARY 
OF NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY,” 


London : Nov. 26, 1888, 

It was generous of the AcADEMY of November 
24 (p. 331, col. 1) to praise the Dictionary of 
National Biography article on Chaucer, because 
one of the notes of that article is its wrongful 
neglect of the ACADEMY in some points, while 
it attends to it in others, I give three instances 
of negleet: 

1, For many years the most desired piece of 
evidence among us Chaucer students of the 
new school was proof positive that the poet 
could not have been born in 1528, the absurd 
date which the men of the old school had 
assigned to his birth, and which—as I long ago 
printed—‘‘ just made a mess of everything” 
that we knew of Chaucer’s early life. Well, on 
February 5, 1881, the ACADEMY announced 
(p. 97) that 


**Geoffrey Stace’s Petition to Parliament in 1328 
to lessen the £250 damages [for carrying off 
Chaucer’s father and trying to marry him to Joan 
de Esthalle], says, ‘le dit heire [Chaucer's 
father] est ai large, & oue les avantditz Richard & 
Marie [Ohaucer, the boy’s stepfather and his 
mother |, et wnkore dismarie.’’ So here is, at last, 
proof positive, for Mr. Bradshaw’s and Mr. Fur- 
nivall’s solace, that Geoffrey Chaucer, the poet, 
could not have been born in 1328.’’ 


Now this “‘ proof positive” of the ACADEMY 
is conspicuous by its absence from the Dic- 
tionary of National Biography Chaucer article ; 
and curiously so, because I put it into the 1883 
edition of my friend Dr. Morris’s Chaucer 
Selections for the Clarendon Press, p. vi. The 
quarter-column or so in the article of in- 
direct evidence and talk on the date of the 
poet’s birth is no fit substitute for the 
ACADEMY’s direct proof. 

2. The article says that Chaucer’s ‘‘ father 
was married at least twice; first, probably, to 
Joan de Esthalle.” Now of all the women in 
the world, Joan de Esthalle was the very last 
whom John Chaucer was likely to marry. She 
was the girl whom the Staces forcibly carried 
him off to marry in 1324, when he was under 
14: the girl whom he evidently refused to 
marry, for, as the ACADEMY (February 5, 1881, 
p. 97) says—citing a roll of 1325-6—the Staces 
** predictum heredem non maritarunt.”’ I ven- 
ture to say that the statement that Chaucer’s 
‘*father was married at least twice” is pure 
invention,* and that the assertion that his first 
wife was ‘‘ probably Joan de Esthalle” is 
against all probability. These mistakes arose 
(I believe) in this way. The Athenaewm of 
January 29, 1881, contained a statement of 
the Joan of Esthalle (or Westhalle) marriage. 
The ACADEMY of the same date showed that no 
marriage took place, thus correcting its con- 
temporary’s mistake. The maker of the mis- 
take at once acknowledged that he was wrong, 
and the AcapmmMy of the next week 
(February 5) printed that this mistake-maker 
‘‘admits, of course, that we were right in say- 
ing that the boy John Chaucer was not married 
to Joan de Esthalle in December 1324.” This 
admission was in the Athenaeum of February 





* Chaucer’s mother married twice; her second 
husband (1367) was Bartholomew atte Ohapel, 
vintner. 
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12. Inthe Chaucer’s Society’s reprint of the 
Athenaewm letter the mistake does not of 
course reappear. Yet the Dictionary of National 
Biography article reproduces it; and no doubt 
it will appear again in many examination- 
papers, in articles, and books, One place 
where it was accidentally put was the 1883 
edition of Dr. Morris’s Selections, pp. vi.-vii. 
Two pieces of the old electrotypes were cut out 
for a correction, and to fill them I wrote 


‘The Coram-Rege Roll of Trinity Term, 5 Edw. 
III. av. 1331 shows, in the pleas of Geffrey 
Stace, no statement that John Ohaucer had then 
married the Joan de Esthalle whom they tried to 
marry him to in 1324.” 


But this had two words too many for the spaces 
in the plates, so the compositor (on his own 
responsibility) left out the words ‘‘ no state- 
ment,” and made the paragraph say just the 
contrary of what I wrote. But cancels were 
soon printed, and I hope the misstatement is 
not in many copies of the book. 

3. One of the doubtful poems attributed to 
Chaucer was ‘‘The Mother of God.” Two 
MSS. name Chaucer as its writer; one gives it 
to Hoccleve. The poem is a fair one, not up to 
Chaucer’s level, but above Hoccleve’s when he 
is judged by his long poems like the “De 
Regimine,” and not by his devotional ones. Its 
allusion to the sorrowing Virgin’s white paps 
was not like Chaucer’s good taste, and the 
poem contained no Chaucer touch, and did not 
claim for itself any place in the time-order of 
his works. But, on the whole, Mr. Bradshaw 
and I admitted it for the time as genuine; and 
its three MSS. were printed in my Parallel- 
Texts of Chaucer’s Minor Poems. Afterwards, 
I had the chance of examining Hoccleve’s three 
presentation MSS. (written by the same hand) 
and of reading all his minor poems. The white 
paps were in all—or almost all—the Virgin 
poems; and the MS. evidence, which we had 
temporarily concluded was against Hoccleve’s 
authorship, turned out to be conclusively in 
favour of it. The ACADEMY accordingly an- 
nounced, before the issue of the Dictionary of 
National Biography article, that ‘‘The Mother 
of God” was not Chaucer’s, but Hoccleve’s; 
and Prof. Skeat will confirm, nay prove, this 
statement, by the poem’s rhymes, &c., in his 
forthcoming edition of some of Chaucer’s minor 
poems. The Dictionary of National Biography 
takes no notice of the spuriousness of ‘‘ The 
Mother of God.” 

I think then that the AcADEMY may fairly 
pat itself on the back for having accurate 
information about Chaucer, for correcting its 
contemporary’s mistakes, and for prettily 
praising the article which in some instances 
passed it by. I take off my hat to it, and have 
the honour to be, its most obedient servant, 

F, J. FURNIVALL, 


P.S.—I may, perhaps, too, set right a mis- 
taking reference in the Dictionary of National 
Biography, xi. 224-7, to a MS. ‘‘in the Cot- 
tonian Collection in the British Museum... 
(Plut., clxviii., c.).’ The MS. meant is the 
Additional 10,293. 








THE LATIN ‘‘ HEPTAPLA,” 
St. John’s Oollege, Cambridge: Dec. 4, 1883. 
In 1562 the German schoolmaster, George 
Fabricius, first edited 165 Latin hexameters 
entitled ‘‘ Genesis.” This fragment reappeared 
in William Morel’s Cyprian (1564), and has 
since formed a part of the editions of Cyprian 
and Tertullian. Even Hartel did not know, 


when he published his Cyprian, that more of | P. 


the work existed, or in a better form than a 
thirteenth-century MS. Yet in 1733 the Bene- 
dictine Martene published 1441 lines of Genesis; 
in 1852 the Benedictine Pitra added fifty-one 


verses (c, 9, 10) to Genesis, and the whole of 





Exodus and Joshua, with parts of Levit., 
Numbers, and Deut, In 1888 Cardinal Pitra 
finished his work by adding Judges, and the 
remainder of the books before left imperfect. 
Considering his unrivalled means of know- 
ledge, we feel almost bound to accept his 
assurance that no other MSS. exist than those 
which he used (one at Laon, saec. ix., another at 
the same place, transcribed from the former, 
saec. X.; One in Trinity College, Cambridge, 
wanting some 2000 lines, but supplying a few 
not yet printed, saec. x.), those used by 
Martene (saec, ix.), and the fragment used by 
Fabricius and Hartel (saec. xiii.). 

There are many gaps, transpositions, and 
corruptions of every kind in the text; yet a 
little attention, and a careful comparison of 
Vulgate and LXX., allow the restoration of 
almost every line with something like certainty. 
In the days of Sidonius it is a real refreshment 
to meet a Gaul, nourished in the purest classi- 
cal school, teeming with reminiscences of the 
greatest heathen poets, with a very delicate 
ear for metre and cadence, and boldly casting 
off the dead machinery of mythology to sing 
the story of Israel inspired by the heavenly 
muse. The barbarisms which disfigure the 
printed and written texts melt away on exami- 
nation (e.g., mercem twice appears as acc. of 
merces—in one case the MSS. read mercedem, 
omitting otiose iam; in the other, the law of inser- 
tion of antecedent in, or immediately before, rela- 
tive clause, enabled me to restore merces); and 
the result is a poem singularly chaste and quiet 
in the general course of the narrative, and 
rising in parts into real dignity, a stately mea- 
sure as of Mantovano himself. 

I write to ask any of your readers who may 
examine libraries, especially in the departments 
of France, to look out for hexameter para- 
phrases of the Old Testament history. As yet 
all MSS. known are in France or England; 
Aldhelm and Beda cite the ‘‘ Heptapla” asa 
classic in the monastic schools of their day. 
Except George Fabricius, and of late L. Miller 
and Ebert, Germans have done very little for the 
author. An edition by Peiper will appear in the 
Vienna ‘‘ Library of Latin Fathers.” Whether 
Peiper has any better authority than that of 
the thirteenth-century MS. for calling the 
author Cyprian, I know not; certainly Pitra 
is mistaken in identifying him with the Juven- 
cus who wrote under Constantine; for our 
poet cites (probably at second hand) a poem 
written A.D. 396. 

This Vienna ‘“ Library” has just rendered a 
unique service to students of Church history. 
Like a Phoenix from his ashes, 1603 years after 
his death—the first murder of Christian by 
Christian for difference of opinion—Priscillian 
has arisen to speak for himself. 

Joun E, B, Mayor. 








THE CLIFF OF THE DEAD AMONG THE TEUTONS. 
Nottingham : Dec. 8, 1838, 

It is to be regretted that the passage from 
“Judith” cited by Mr. Yorke Powell is so 
obscure. The difficulty of translating nes by 
‘headland ” has been felt by Sweet, Grein, and 
others. It is, as Prof. Cook points out, quite 
impossible to so translate the nws of ‘‘ Elene,”’ 
832. Can it be that, as Leo has suggested, the 
difficulty in this passage has arisen from a con- 
fusion between nes ‘‘ headland,” and the suffix 
-nes? We may compare the translation of 
Breda, iii, 19 ‘‘ bi geseah he swi pbystre dene 
under him in nybernesse gesette = subtus se in 
imo. It may be useful to compare the parallel 
assage in ‘‘ Elene,” 1080 sqq., with the one 
eited by Prof. Cook. 

‘* wolde ic beet bi funde be in foldan gén 
déope bedolfen dierne sindon 
heolstre behyded.”’ 


It is evident, from Mr, Sweet’s text, that the 





MS. of “Judith,” 113, has under neowulne 
nes[s], but wnder neowulnesse seems & more pro- 
bable reading, and it is so printed by Ettmiiller, 
We can then compare “‘ Elene,” 942: 
** beat [be] se mihtiga cyning 

in néolnesse nySer besciifed, 

synwyrcende, in siisla grund.’’ 
The meaning of neowulnes is plainly ‘ abyss,” 
and hence “hell”: cf. Ailfric, Hom. i., p- 8: 
‘* bi niwelnisse be under pisre eordan sind.” 
There are, however, several passages where it is 
impossible to thus explain nes, and where it is 
— impossible to translate it by ‘‘head- 
and,” 

Mr. Mayhew is clearly wrong in saying that 
neowel = ‘‘ dark,” is ‘‘a meaning nowhere 
found in Old-English texts.’”’ How else are 
we to translate it in its frequent connexion with 
ge-nip “mist,” and nihtscuwan ‘shades of 
night”? Qf, for the former, Satan’s descrip- 
tion of hell in the “ Fall of the Angels,” 145: 


*¢ hafad iis God sylfa 
forsWipen on pis sweartan mistas.”’ 


Sievers’s etymology of néol does not account 
for the meaning ‘‘ abysmal,” ‘“‘dark.” Is the 
w of neowel original or is it an insertion, as in 
hwéiowel = hwéol (from *hwe(g)wloz) ? Uppstrom, 
assuming the w to be original, has connected 
niwol with the lost Old-English representative 
of Gothic *neiwan (naiw, éveixev, Mark, vi. 19), 
comparing the ablaut-relation of the Old- 
Englis adj. spiwol to Old-English spiwan, 
But this etymology does not give us the sense 
that we require. Is it possible that we have a 
confusion of three words here: (1) ni-hald 
‘*pronus,”’ (2) niwol “low, deep,” (3) nifol 
“cloudy, dark”? ‘The last occurs in an 
exactly similar sense to the “‘ Judith” passage 
in ‘*‘ Andreas,” 1307: ‘‘sunne gewit to sete 
under niflan nes.” Bosworth-Toller also cite 
Thorpe’s Psalms, 148, 10: ‘‘nifle needran 
cynn,” where the meaning of ni-hald seems to 
be required. I assume that nifol is an adj. 
formation from Aryan nébh-os “‘cloud, atmo- 
sphere,” Sanskrit nébhas, Greek vépos, and that 
it, roughly speaking, corresponds in formation 
with Greek vep-é-An, Latin nebula, Old-Irish 
nél (= *neb-lo), Old High-German nebul, &c., 
Welsh niwl (Brugmann, Grundriss, ii., p. 191). 
The Old-Norse sb. nifl, which occurs in com- 
a only, answers in form to this Old- 

glish nifol; and the “mysterious” Old- 
Norse njdl is, according to Noreen (§214), a 
parallel formation. He assumes a loss of the 
voiceless labio(-dental ?) spirant )—that is, njdl 
proceeds through the regular changes *nedi, 
neful, from an original *nebuld. This is 
obviously a more suitable etymology than the 
one proposed by Mr. Mayhew, which assumes 
the loss of a medial A, and gives the meaning 
‘‘ profound,” which is hardly a synonym of 
“night.” If niwol could be shown to be in 
some cases a confusion with nifol, its frequent 
application to hell, as in the ‘“‘ Judith” pas- 
sage, might be illustrated by the similar use of 
the Old-Norse nifl. See the quotations in 
Cleasby-Vigfusson. 

These speculations are rather bold; but I 
hope that, if they are shown to be absurd or 
impossible, the interest of the subject may 
excuse my rashness, 

W. H. STEVENSON. 








‘MARRIAGE OF NEAR KIN.” 
London : Dec. 8, 1888, 


May I call attention to what appears to me 
to be rather a flagrant case of literary piracy ? 
Under the title of Huwelijken tusschen Bloedver- 
wanten, a Mr. N. P. van der Stok has published 
a work which is merely a translation of the 
first edition of my Marriage of Near Kin (1875). 
He has added a little padding of his own, it is 
true, together with a few additional facts, 
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mostly of little importance; but he is ignorant 
of the —— of my second edition last 
year, which, owing to the advance of know- 
ledge during the interval, I had almost entirely 
to rewrite. 

Adding insult to injury, he says (p. ix.) :— 


‘Voor zoover ik heb kunnen nagaan, bestaat er 
slechts é¢n werk in den geest van het onderhavige. 
Het is: ‘The Marriage of Near Kin’... Ik 
maakte met dat boek kennis, toen ik reeds een 
groot deel van mijn materiaal had verzameld. 
Het gevolg was, dat een groot aantal feiten, door 
mij bijeengebracht, ook in Huth gevonden werden ; 
terwijl het bleek, dat een groot aantal onderzock- 
ingen, waarnemingen, mededeelingen of meeningen 
den Engelschen schrijver onbekend gebleven 
waren 


“Ik behoef slechts te verwijzen naar de achter 
in dit boek geplaatste lijst der Nederlandsche 
geciteerde werken ... ’t welk alles, natuurlijk, 
voor den Engelschman niet bestond, om te doen 
zien, hoe onvolledig het werk van Huth is.’’ 


I may add that I am quite ready to sub- 
stantiate my statement if the need should 
arise, ALFRED H, Hutu. 








‘*ROAD” IN MIDDLE ENGLISH. 

Wimbledon: Dee. 3, 1888. 
In connexion with the derivation of ‘‘ road,”’ 
a highway, from ridan and réd, I may point 
out that in fourteenth-century and fifteenth- 
century English, one leading, if not the leading, 
use of the word “road” is a riding or ex- 
pedition. In speaking of the deeds of a 
military man the regular expression is to say 
that he had taken part in so many ‘‘ roads” 
and ‘ fields”—i.e., expeditions and battles 
(See, e.g., J. Hardyng, p. 351, ed. Ellis.) Iam 
not sure that the word ‘‘ road ”’ isever used in 
the sense of a highway, but I would not be 

positive on this point. J. H, Ramsay, 








“STARED AND BETTER STARED.” 
Farnley, near Leeds: Dec. 3, 1888. 
Will you allow me to mention in reply to 
your reviewer’s query anent the phrase 
‘* stared and better stared ’’ in Mr. Black’s new 
novel, thatit is a common colloquial expres- 
sion in the district in which I reside, though 
Ihave never seen it in print. 
LAURA HALLIDAY. 








APPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEEK. 


Monpay, Dec. 10,5 p.m. London Institution: “The 
Golours of Polarised Light,” II., by Prof. Sylvanus 


om) 

8 Pe a Society of Arts: Oantor Lecture, “ Light 
ant ow, III., by Oapt. W. de W. Abney. 
; ™, 


Pp. D! . 

9p.m. Royal Academy: Distribution of Prizes 
to the Students, 

TUESDAY, Dec. 11, opm. Colonial Institute : ‘ Colonisa- 
tion,” by Mr. W. Gisborne. 

8pm. Civil ey es : Discussion, ** The 
Influence of Chemical Composition on the 8) 
of Bessemer-Steel Tires,’ by Mr. J. Oliver Arnold. 

8.30 p.m. Anthropological Institute: ‘A New 
Form of Anthropometric Instrument, specially 
designed for the Use of Travellers,” by Dr. J. G. 
Garson; “Social Regulations in Melanesia.” by the 
Rev. ‘Dr. R. H. Oodri mn; ** Australian Message, 
Sticks and Messengers,” by Mr. A. W. Howitt. 

WEDNESDAY, Dec. 12, 8 p.m. Society of Arts: “Ex- 
plosives,” by Mr. W. H. Deering. 

8p.m. Microscopical : ‘* Revision of the Genus 
Auliscus (Ehrb),” by Mr. J. Rattray; ‘Toe Frus- 
tute of Sarirella gemmia,” by Dr. F. H. Bowman. 

8 p.m, Essex Hall: **The French Revolution 
ona 2 mglish Poetry,” III., by Mr. Stopford A. 

2. 
THURSDAY, Dec. 18,6 p.m. London Institution: “ Life 
History of some Plants.” by Prof. O. Stewart. 

8 p.m. Telegraph Engineers: Annual General 
Meeting ; Report of the Council; Election of 
Officers ; ‘Discussion, “ A System of Electrical Dis- 
tribution,” by Mr, H. Edmunds. 

8p.m. ‘A method of Transformation with the 
aid of Congranpess of a particular Type.” by Mr. J. 
Brill; and * The Equilibrium of a Thin Elastic 
Spherical Bowl.” by Mr. A. E. 


D r . H. Love. 
8.30 p.m, Autiquaries 


— — 


Femay, Dec, 14, 2.30 p.m. British Museum: ‘The 
Chronology and of Babylonia,” ITI., by 
‘7.30 p.m. Oivil eers: Students’ Meeting : 
“The 26-Knot Span! Torpedo-Boat Aritte,” by 


Mr. J. King-Salter. 
8p.m. NewSha 


re : “‘ Shakspere’s Develop- 
ment in Comedy,” by 


s Grace Latham, 








SCIENCE. 





Hegelianism and Personality. By Andrew 
Seth. (Blackwood. ) 


Tue subject of Prof. Seth’s first series of 
Balfour lectures was, briefly, the relation be- 
tween self and the material world ; the subject 
of this second series is, briefly, the relation 
between self and God. In the first series 
Prof. Seth led us back to Reid ; in the present 
lectures he uses the weapons of “natural 
realism’? against Hegel’s Absolute, and its 
representative in English Neo-Kantianism— 
the universal self-consciousness. 
Neo-Kantianism, he tells us, offers a logic 
asametaphysic. Its transcendental logic is 
a study of knowledge in abstracto—an analysis 
which reveals certain perfectly general and 
abstract conditions (categories), which must 
be fulfilled in actual knowledge, and, as a 
supreme condition, the unity of the pure ego. 
But this pure ego is not an actual knower, 
human or divine; it is merely the notion of 
knowledge in general. Yet Neo-Kantianism 
converts this mere notion of knowledge into 
a real knower : 
‘“‘The form of knowledge being one, it leaps to 
the conclusion that what we have before us is 
the One Subject who sustains the world, and 
is 9) real knower in all finite intelligences” 
P,; It seems a hard thing to say,” adds Prof. 
Seth (p. 30), ‘but to do this is neither more 
nor less than to hypostatise an abstraction. It 
is of a piece with the scholastic realism which 
hypostatised humanitas or homo as a uni- 
versal substance, of which individual men were 
in a manner the accidents. Similarly here, 
the notion of knowledge in general—the pure 
ego—which is reached by abstraction from the 
individual human knower, is erected into a 
self-existent reality—‘an eternally complete 
self-consciousness ’"—of which the individual is 
an imperfect reproduction or mode,” 


This identification of the human and divine self- 
consciousness, or unification of consciousness 
in a single self, is noted by Prof. Seth as ‘‘ the 
radical error of both Hegelianism and of the 
allied English doctrine.” It is destructive, 
he thinks, of the reality of both human and 
divine personality. Of human personality, 
because 


‘each of us is a self.... Each self is a 
unique existence which is perfectly impervious, 
if I may so speak, to other selves—impervious 
in a fashion of which the impenetrability of 
matter isa faint analogue. The self accord- 
ingly resists invasion; in its character of self 
it refuses to admit another self within itself, 
and thus be made, as it were, a mere retainer 
of something else... . I have a centre of my 
own—a will of my own—which no one shares 
with me, or can share—a centre which I main- 
tain even in my dealings with God Himself. 
For it is eminently false to say that I put off, 
or can put off, my personality here. The 
religious consciousness lends no countenance 
whatever to the representation of the human 
soul as a mere mode or efflux of the Divine. 
On the contrary, only in a person, in a rela- 
tively independent or self-centred being, is a 





is the self-surrender of the human will to the 
Divine. ‘Our wills are ours to make them 
Thine.’ But this is a self-surrender, a sur- 
render which only self, only will, can make” 
(pp. 216, 7, 8). 


The divine personality is likewise destroyed 
by Neo-Kantianism. The permanent counter- 
part or sustainer of the world is ‘“‘a purely 
objective consciousness,” not really a self. 


** We have learned—and this is well,” says 
Prof. Seth (pp. 222 f) ‘‘—to be chary of attri- 
buting to the Divine Spirit a subjectivity like 
our own. But it must not be forgotten that if 
we are to keep the name of God at all, 
or any equivalent term, subjectivity—an ex- 
istence of God for Himself, analogous to 
our own personal existence, though doubt- 
less transcending it infinitely in innumer- 
able ways—is an essential element in the con- 
ception. . . . Moreover the admission of a real 
self-consciousness in God seems demanded of 
us if we are not to be unfaithful to the funda- 
mental principle of the theory of knowledge— 
interpretation by means of the highest category 
within our reach. The self-conscious life is 
that highest, and we should be false to our- 
selves, if we denied in God what we recognise 
7 the source of dignity and worth in our- 
selves,” 


We have now before us the main conten- 
tion of Prof. Seth’s present volume. If we 
compare it with the result reached in Scottish 
Philosophy, may we not say that Prof. Seth 
has at last told us in effect that, as the know- 
ledge of the material world is given imme- 
diately in perception along with the know- 
ledge of self, so the knowledge of God as a 
Person is given in ‘‘ the religious conscious- 
ness’? along with the knowledge of self? 
In other words, knowing God as a Person is 
implicated with being true to ourselves, with 
obedience to the imperative, ‘‘ interpret by 
means of the highest category within your 
reach.” As we know the material world for 
what it really is—so far, of course, as we de 
know it (see Scottish Philosophy, p. 173)—so 
we know God in His essence, 7.¢., as a Person 
manifesting Himself in nature and history 
(see Hegelianism and Personality, p. 223). 
This is what may be called the “natural 
realism” of Prof. Seth’s theological position. 
But it must be confessed that, as ‘‘ natural 
realism,” it is somewhat disappointing. If 
we expect to find Prof. Seth making “ the 
religious consciousness ’’ an experience of the 
Personality of God as close and palpable as 
our experience of the material world, he soon 
undeceives us by pleading for ‘‘a critical 
anthropomorphism” (p. 224). It is, indeed, 
difficult to see in what respect Prof. Seth’s 
‘‘anthropomorphism”’ is superior to the 
method by which Green establishes his 
‘‘eternally complete self - consciousness.” 
Would it not be a fair retort to tell Prof. 
Seth that his method of “interpretation by 
means of the highest category within our 
reach” ‘‘hypostatises an abstraction,’’ viz , 
‘‘the highest category within our reach”? 
If this retort is deserved, if Prof. Seth’s 
‘‘highest category within our reach” is only 
“the unity of the pure ego,” and his 
‘‘anthropomorphism” or “interpretation by 
means of this highest category ’”’ only another 
way of ‘ offering a logic as a metaphysic,”’ it 
is plain that this misleading method does not 
change its essential nature when it becomes 
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will only ‘“‘ hypostatise an abstraction” more 
skilfully than a xaif anthropomorphism. 

I feel that in saying thus much I have 

perhaps laid myself open to the charge of 
being a pucdAoyos, which we know from an 
eloquent passage in Scottish Philosophy is so 
seriously regarded by Prof. Seth. My apology 
shall be in the words of one who was no 
purodoyos, Plato’s great follower Plotinus : 
‘* Tf a man were to inquire of Nature—‘ Where- 
fore dost thou bring forth creatures ?’ and if 
she _ ear and were willing to answer, she 
would say—‘ Ask me not, but understand in 
silence, even as I am silent.’ ” 


J. A. Srewarr. 








IN MEMORIAM. 
ARSENE DARMESTETER. 


THE death of Arséne Darmesteter is the loss 
not only of his friends, not only of his readers, 
but of French philology. He had already 
done much, and discovered many things, but 
he was on the track of discovering more; and 
though, happily, a great part of his MSS. are 
sufficiently advanced to be finished by other 
hands, the rarest thing of all is buried in his 
grave with him. We shall not easily find again 
an experience so ample, a patience that will 
gather the humblest details, and an intelligence 
swift enough, and large enough, to combine 
these details in a lucid whole. 

Arséne Darmesteter began his career as a 
philologist in 1874, Ten years of unremitting 
study had equipped him for his task; and at 
that date—the date of his earliest publication 
—he was already one of the first scholars of 
Europe in mediaeval French and Hebrew texts. 
In early youth, he had meant to become a 
Rabbi ; and his preparation for this calling— 
soon abandoned—had acquainted him with the 
Hebrew theologians of mediaeval France. In 
the works of Raschi of Troyes he had been 
struck by the number of French glosses inserted 
in the Hebrew text, and had set to work on 
extracting from this unused material a diction- 
ary of eleventh-century French. Years passed, 
and the young scholar visited the libraries of 
Paris, London, Oxford, Cambridge, Parma, and 
Turin, collating the different MSS. of Raschi. 
His object was destined never to be accom- 
plished, although he never renounced the hope 
of completing it. But the time he had spent 
on it was not wasted; it was the education 
for his true career. 

In 1874, Arsene Darmesteter published—with 
a commentary important equally from the point 
of view of philosophy, history, and literature— 
the two Jewish elegies commemorating the 
great auto-da-fé of Troyes (April 24, 1288), 
discovered in the Vatican by Dr. Neubauer. In 
the same year, his Trait¢é de la Formation des 
Mots composes dans la Langue francaise comparée 
aux autres Langues romanes et au Latin 
showed the world of science that this young 
man, so accurately, so intimately, acquainted 
with the past, was none the less possessed by a 
living enthusiasm for the present — that 
language to him was never a dead thing, formed 
and finished, ready for dissection; but an 
organism growing and developing, a process in 
act of continuation. He studied the present 
with the same earnestness, the same enthusiasm, 
that he gave to the past. He brought to bear 
on a page of the Débats, or of the Revue des Deux 
Mondes, the scientific passion with which he 
analysed a Merovingian epic. 

In 1876 his treatise, entitled Phonctique 
Srangaise: la Protonique non initiale, non en 
Position, established a law, since known as 
Darmesteter’s law. Diez had shown that the 
atonic vowels of Latin words were invariably 
dropped in French except in the case of the 
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vowel a, which persisted in the form of e: for 
example murum (mur), rosa (rose), muros (murs), 
rosas(roses). Thereupon M. Brachet hadinvented 
a second law, which decided that the protonic 
vowels were always dropped when short, and 
always kept when long. This law was hailed 
asa discovery, and universally adopted until 
Arséne Darmesteter came to examine it in 
detail. He found it absolutely inexact ; but, 
in the process of demolishing it, he discovered 
the true law of the protonic vowel—a law 
beautifully in conformity with that of Diez. 
In polysyllabic words the atonic vowel is 
dropped, be it short or long, if it be e, 7, 0, or 
u. Buta, short or long, is invariably retained 
under the form of e. 

In the next year, 1877, Arséne Darmesteter 
took his doctor’s degree, and published his Latin 
thesis, De Floovante, and his French thesis, De 
la Creation actuelle de Mots nouveaux dans la 
Langue francaise. 

Few of his works were so dear to him as his 
De Floovante. None of themismore characteristic 
of his patient learning, his extraordinary width 
of view and power of combination. The author 
begins by describing the text of a certain 
rather unimportant fourteenth-century poem, 
Floovant, written in a semi-Lorraine dialect, of 
which the only existing MS., in the library of 
Montpellier, was published by MM. Guessard 
and Michelant in 1859. M. Darmesteter was 
the first to show that the Lorraine scribe of 
the fourteenth century had not composed the 
poem, but had copied it from an older 
version in the dialect of the Ile-de-France: 
frequent phrases of the northern language 
have been left in the transcription. Zax pede 
Herculem: M. Darmesteter was not con- 
tent to prove the existence of an older 
Freneh version. He established the identity of 
this Lorraine legend of Floovent with the 
‘Storia di Fioravanti” of the immortal Peale 
di Francia—the book which nourished Boiardo 
and Ariosto; a book which still, in every hill- 
side cottage of the Appenines, is dear and 
frequent as Shakspere’s plays in the peasant 
homes of England. The Lorraine “‘ Floovent”’ 
is one with the Italian ‘‘ Fioravanti”; both 
alike descend from a common ancestor, a 
‘*Floovent” of the Ile-de-France. A version 
in Holland, a version in Iceland, prove the 
wide diffusion of the story in the early middle 
ages. What was the original ‘ Floovent” ? 
Who wrote it? What was the true story of 
the hero? The name will tell us: Floovent, 
or Floovint, is no other than Floovin — 
Hlothovin. The Frankish pronunciation of the 
German H/ is Cl or Fl. Thus we see that 
Hlodovin makes equally Flodovin or Clodo- 
The Frank word Clodovin means the 


vin. 
son of Clovis. The Paladin Floovent is, there- 
fore, a son of Clovis. M. Darmesteter 


next compares the legend of the poem 
of “Floovent’”’ as it remains in different 
versions with the Gesta Dagoberti and the Gesta 
Francorum. He finds that the story of Floovent 
is identical with the story of King Dagobert, 
son of Clovis. Floovent, the hero, is, there- 
fore, Dagobert; and ‘‘ Floovent,” the poem, is 
the relic of the Merovingian epic—a fragment 
translated and corrupted indeed, but still a 
fragment of the very earliest literature of 
France. 

Whatever Arséne Darmesteter did was well 
done and durable. His treatise made the 
poem of ‘“Floovent” a point of importance 
to the philologists of Europe. Since then, 
MM. Paul Meyer and Gaston Paris, Signor Pio 
Rajva, and others have examined the origins 
of ‘‘ Floovent.” These researches have served 
to establish the brilliant and solid conclusions 
of Arséne Darmesteter. 

We have said that in the same year (1877) 
M. Darmesteter published a treatise on the 


against the learned barbarism of ‘les mots 
savants ’’—ever the object of our author’s scorn, 


‘La France,” he wrote, ‘‘est divisée en deux 


classes: une immense majorité, le peuple, parlant 
francais; une infime orité, mais éclairée et 
toute-puissante, parlant un mélange de latin et de 


francais . . . il a fallu neuf siécles pour que le 
francais, le dialecte de 1l’Ile-de-France, tit la 
conquéte de tous les autres dialectes parlés sur le 
territoire delaGaule. Oombien de temps faudra-t- 
il pour que le Jatin 4 son tour fasse la conquéte du 
francais?”’ 

We are present at a struggle between science 
and language. New laws are born. What 
will be their effect? We cannot tell. To 
M. Darmesteter the crisis appeared serious for 
the future of French. It is impossible to limit 
the influx of Latin words with special meanings, 
the influx of a scientific terminology. But 
M. Darmesteter suggests that new words 
formed on an existing French word should be 
developed from its French form, and not from 
its Latin source. He recommends authors 
to abandon the half unconscious pedantry 
which leads them to express themselves in 
Latin words, suggestive to them on account 
of their classical education, but valueless, almost 
meaningless, to the mass of the French nation. 
Unfortunately the tide is setting the other 
way. A French novel of the day is invaded 
not only by Latin, but by Greek, even by 
English barbarisms. The creation of new 
words is not to be regretted, for it shows that 
the language is a living, expanding organism. 
The thing to be deplored is that the new words 
should be developed chiefly on unlovely lines. 
No one need deplore the formation of “ crine- 
ment” or ‘‘illusionner”; but what is one to 
say of ‘les circumfusa’”’ for “les milieux,” of 
‘* hisser ” for “‘ siffler,” of ‘‘ allomorphite,” and 
all the tribe of the Greek invasion? It is 
against such words as these that M. Darmes- 
teter ever raised his voice in protest. 

The year 1877 was afruitful time. The third 
book then published by M. Darmesteter (this 
time in conjunction with M. A. Hatzfeld) was a 
valuable handbook to the French literature and 
language of the sixteenth century, accompanied 
by extracts from the authors of the time. 
The book was crowned by the Institut. We 
believe it is adopted as a text-book in the 
universities of Germany. England would, in 
this respect, do well to follow their example. 

Since 1878, Arséne Darmesteter has published 
little, saving the charming Vie des Mots, which 
appeared alike in France and England in 1886, 
and which is already known to so wide a public 
that any exposition of it here would be 
unnecessary. His time was more and more 
occupied by the Dictionnaire Générale de la 
Langue Francaise, begun in 1872, at which he 
laboured in conjunction with M. A. Hatzfeld. 
Probably the plan of the dictionary, not yet 
published, but already much discussed, is 
familiar to many of our readers. As in La 

‘ie des Mots, M. Darmesteter here traced the 
history of words, their changed — 
cance, their changed phonetics, through all 
the varieties of classical, mediaeval, and old 
French, down to the original Low Latin. In 
the course of this vast pursuit he made con- 
tinual discoveries, ‘* I have published little of. 
late years,’ he used to say. ‘‘ Perhaps they? 
think me lazy; but when the dictionary comes 
out, they will see !” 

The dictionary did not absorb all his thoughts. 
First Lecturer, then Professor, of Mediaeval 
French Language and Literature at the Sorbonne, 
much of his time was necessarily given to the 
university. He became the recognised authority 
on his subject. Almost all the candidates for 
the doctorat who meant to take their degree with 
mediaeval research turned to him for a sub- 
ject and a plan. None who has ever consulted 
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earnestness of his response. His persona! 
influence was no less great than his influenc® 
asa teacher, as a master. He would often giv® 
up one of his busy afternoons to correct som® 
young man’s thesis, to point out his errors, to 
set him in the right way. He had the true pas- 
sion for science, for truth. Provided that there 
were labourers in the vineyard, little it mattered 
to him whether the honour and reward fell to 
himself or to another. 

Of late years another great interest absorbed 
him. When, about six years ago, the French 
Girton, the Ecole Normale des Jeunes Filles, 
or Training School for Women Professors, was 
founded at Sévres, the plan met with great 
opposition. The young girls who first recruited 
it were necessarily students whose earlier educa- 
tion had not been according to a university 
standard. A strong party in the university 
was against affording them a truly scientific 
education. It was argued, with some jus- 
tice, that they had not been prepared for 
it. Everything depended on the first year. 
Arséne Darmesteter began with conviction 
to teach the young girls at Sevres their 
own language on scientific principles. From 
the day of the opening of the college to the 
week before his death, his class at Sévres was 
the most successful, the most enthusiastically 
followed. A course of French grammar which 
he delivered there is, we believe, shortly to be 
published. It should do well translated into 
English. 

Between lectures at the Sorbonne, lectures at 
Sevres, and work at home on the dictionary, 
his life passed away—busy, useful, happy. The 
dictionary was already in the press when, on 
November 6, M. Darmesteter caught cold at the 
Baccalauréat Examination. A week later, the 
chill developed into a dangerous illness. 
endocarditis supervened. He died at the early 
age of forty-two, a little after midnight between 
the 15th and 16th of the month. M. D. 








SCIENCE NOTES. 


Messrs. C. W. Deacon & Co. have in the 
press a Textbook of Physiography or Physical Geo- 
graphy, being an Introduction to the Study of 
the Physical Phenomena of our Globe, with 
coloured plates, maps, and illustrations, by 
Prof. Edward Hull, director of the Geological 
Survey of Ireland. 








PHILOLOGY NOTES. 


Messrs, Trisner & Co. will publish forth- 
with an Arabic-English Reading Book, by 
Mr. H. Anthony Salmoné and Mr. H. Priestley, 
late of the Bengal Civil Service. The object 
of the work is to facilitate the study of Arabic 
to the beginner, and gradually lead him 
through the intricacies that so often 
bewilder Oriental students. The early part is 
transliterated and translated, and the work con- 
tains copious notes arranged in a simple manner, 
and a complete vocabulary. To familiarise 
the student with the different forms in Arabic, 
reference is often made to Mr. Salmoné’s 
“Table of Arabic Forms,” which will be 
included in the Reading Book. Mr. Salmoné’s 
abic-English Lexicon and the Index to the 
me will, it is hoped, be out very shortly. 

WE have received two pamphlets dealing 
with Babylonian subjects. (1) Mr. George 
Bertin, in a paper reprinted from the last 
number of the Journal of the Anthropological 
Institute, endeavours to distinguish the racial 
types on the ian monuments, as Mr. 
Flinders Petrie has done on the Egyptian. It 
remains to be seen whether bis conclusions, 
which do not appear to be altogether borne out 
by his plate of profiles, will win acceptance. 
(2) Dr. Cyrus Adler, of Johns Hopkins Uni- 


versity, considers ‘‘The Views of the Baby- 
lonians concerning Life after Death,” chiefly in 
the light of the recent treatise by Dr. Alfred 
Jeremias (Leipzig, 1887). It would seem that 
the beliefs of the Babylonians on this subject 
closely resembled those of the Greeks. There 
was a shadowy Hades, from which the unburied 
were excluded, while the favourites of the gods 
were translated to a happier abode. A return 
to this earth was possible, by the special inter- 
vention of the queen of the under world. 








MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES. 


Oampripnce Antiquarian Socrety.—(Monday, 
Nov. 19.) 


Pror. A. Macatisrer, president, in the chair.— 
The president exhibited and described a fragment 
of an Egyptian stele belonging to Mr. Dodgson, 
of Ashton-under-Lyne. It consists of the head of 
a female ; and on the edge of the stone it is 
inscribed with ‘‘ Horus, son of Isis, the Goddess 
worshipped in the Amenti, The Mother Goddess 
Lady of Heaven, may they give.’? On the back 
there are only portions of four lines of the inscrip- 
tion, which read thus: (i.) ‘‘His Son causes his 
name to live,”’ (ii.) ‘‘ Thebes, to the Ka (spirit) of 
the Great Artist,’’ (iii.) ‘‘ May they receive cakes, 
To goin and out,” (iv.) ‘* With offerings in the 
Feasts in Kar-neter.’? The character of the in- 
scription is coarse, probably of late date, and 
contrasts well with that ef a stone of much earlier 


photograph was exhibited. This second stone was 
a way-mark, and is dated in the 28th year of King 
Amenemha, may he live forever. ‘‘ Direction (or 
district) of the Mer-Menfit (the chief soldier) 
chennu (priest) Mentuhetep 32 cubits.’”? There 
are some — things a ry — _ stone. 
For purposes of symmetry and to fit the name in 
the oles is left out, and the terminal u is in- 
tercalated between the ch and the nu, to prevent 
the two round letters being put together. The 
nu also is long-necked, as is very commonly the 
case in early inscriptions. Mentuhetep was a 
common name in the time of Amenemha: there 
was a priest of that name who married Sebekaa, 
and had a son Maxiba and a daughter Amenesa. 
Another priest, who lived in the 28th year of 
Amenemha, was the son of Setu and Asa. This 
Mentuhetep may have been either of these.—Prof. 
J. H. Middleton made the following remarks upon 
an altar-cloth from Lyng Church, near Norwich, 
lent by the Rector, the Rev. OC. Jex-Blake. This 
is a very interesting example of what was 
frequently done in parish churches during the 
Reformation; namely, the conversion of priests’ 
vestments into hangings for the altar or pulpit. 
This altar-cloth, which measures 6’. 9” x 3’. 8”, 
consists of a sort of patch-work of three different 
copes, all dating from the fifteenth century. The 
greater part is made of a cope of blue velvet, 
which was ornamented with a semé pattern of 
cherubim, seraphim, double-headed eagles dis- 
played, and conventional flowers. Of the seraphim 
(distinguished by having siz wings), only one 
remains, holding a scroll inscri “Gloria in 
excelsis,’’ and standing ona wheel. Thecherubim, 
of which there are two, are similar in treatment, 
except that they have only four wings. Traces of 
the hood of the cope remain, cut up into two 
separate patches. The orphreys of this cope were 
ornamented with a series of single figures of saints 
under arches, alternating with square conventional 
patterns. These have been cut into separate 
patches, and are arranged side by side to form 
borders to the cloth, instead of being, as originally 
worked, one over another. The subjects are these 
—(i.) a prophet holding a scroll. (ii.) St. Olave 
crowned, holding a halbert and sceptre. (iii.) 
St. Paul holding a sword. (iv.) On the other 
border, St. John Evangelist holding a golden 
chalice. (v.) and (vi.) Two other prophets. vii.) 
The Apostle St. Philip holding three loaves. No. 
ii. was a cope fof crimson velvet, ornamented with 
half-length figures of prophets—only one remains 
holding a scroll with his name, ‘‘ Daniel.”” Marks 
of two other similar figures remain. No. iii. a 
vestment of orange velvet, ornamented with the 
| common semé pattern of conventional flowers, of 





date, also in Mr. Dodgson’s collection, of which a | and 


which four exist, cut into square patches. One 
piece only of the — remains, with a fine 
representation of the cifixion, between St. Mary 
and St. Johy. The three sorts of velvet are all 
from foreign, probably Italian, looms ; 
needlework ornaments in silk and gold are of 
purely English work and design. All the orna- 
ments are worked on linen, tightly stretched on a 
small frame; when the needlework was finished, 
stout paper was fixed with size to the back of the 
linen to prevent fraying of its edges, and it was 
then cut out to the required outline, and sewn on 
(appliqué) to the ground. The figures on the 
orphreys consist of two thicknesses of linen—the 
— being worked with silk on a long strip of 
m, and the figures appliqués in a similar way, 
thus giving greater richness of effect by the slight 
relief produced by the double thickness of linen. 
The gold thread is made in the usual way by twist- 
ing a thin gilt ribbon of silver tightly round a silk 
thread. The a——_ and the crown of St. Olave 
are of pure gold. The crown is beautifully made 
by sewing small bits of shaped gold on to the stuff, 
making a sort of gold mosaic. All the gold has a 
slightly rounded surface, great richness of 
effect, by the way in which it catches the light 
and conceals the thinness of the metal. Though 
very decorative in effect and rich in colour, this 
needlework, like all similar work of the same date, 
is poor in drawing, and rather coarse in execution 
—a very striking contrast to the needlework of 
England in the latter part of the thirteenth century, 
which was quite unrivalled by that of any other 
country. In design, too, a curious want of inven- 
tion is shown, the same patterns being used again 
again in vestments, frontals, dossals, 
‘*riddles,’’ and other pieces of embroidered work , 
Cherubim, double-headed eagles, and conventional 
flowers of precisely similar design to those on this 
iece of work occur on many others of the same 
ite ; as, for example, on frontals and vestments 
at Hardwick Hall,‘ Chipping Uamden Church, in 
Carlisle Cathedral, in the Ohurch of St. Thomas 
at Salisbury, at Alveley Church, and elsewhere. 
A similar monotony of design is to be seen in the 
needlework figures of saints on the orphreys. As 
this piece of work is quite unsuited for present 
requirements as an altar-frontal, it is much to be 
wished that it might be deposited in some museum, 
— - would be safe from injury by wear or 
accident. 


Otirron Suaxsrzre Sociery.—(Saturday, Nov. 24.) 


W. OC. H. Cross, Esq., president, in the chair.—‘‘ A 
Woman killed with Kindness’’ was the play for 
consideration. There were general papers by Mr. 
Walter Strachan, Mr. W. ©. H. Oross, Mr. W. 
Chamberlain, ‘‘a member,’”’ and Mr. G. Munro 
Smith.—Mr. Strachan thought the play of much 
interest as a picture of the time. Its great weak- 
ness is its want of constructive skill. Among 
other instances may be mentioned the devotion to 
her husband which Mistress Frankford expresses 
in words on her wedding-day, and which quite 
prepares us for the v yielding to temptation 
—— after. In fact, all the time wesee the build- 
ing with the scaffolding still up. In favour of the 
lay, the equable flow of its lines may be noticed. 
e characters are not strongly marked, but are 
not, as a whole, unnatural. e moral aim of the 
author is certainly virtuous, although the plot may 
not accord with present proprieties, Frankford’s 
kindness towards his wife has no pity init. His 
revenge consists in so working upon her conscience 
that the remorse she feels will kill her. A 
parallel - incident may be found in Hawthorne's 
A Scarlet Letter.—Mr. Cross said ‘‘ A Woman killed 
with Kindness” was valuable as a subject for com- 
parison with Shakspere, and we get a clearer 
perception of his light from this example of the 
comparative darkness which surrounded him. 
The play itself fails in most of the elements of a 
work of imagination, and it has the one great flaw 
which makes all other qualities useless: it is not 
amusing or oo Heywood was evidently a 
man with no perception of right and wrong. He 
writes on these subjects much as a man who was 
colour-blind might write on the relative merits of 
blue and green. In connexion with the central 
incident of the play, we should have admired 
thorough forgiveness, we could have excused 





sudden and natural revenge; but for this vin- 
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dictive and cold-blooded torture we can have no 
feeling but contempt. It reminds us a little of 
King Arthur's treatment of Guinevere. In the 
character of Sir Charles Mountford, the author 
shows a similar incapacity for distinguishing good 
from evil. In reference to Collier’s statement of 
not being able to ‘‘ go through the proofs without 
a degree of emotion which almost disqualified him 
from the duty,’’ Mr. Cross said that such 
sensibility in so experienced a literary man is 
charming; but he, on the contrary, had found 
throughout an artificial, overstrained tone which 
verges on the ludicrous. The play will still be 
read by those who aim at taking the entire drama 
for their province; but if it depended on its own 
merits, it would share the fate of those many 
roductions which have gone to hold pastry and 
ine trunks.— Mr. Chamberlain considered the play 
to be rubbish, and not worthy to be styled 
literature.—‘‘ A member”’’ said it showed Heywood’s 
power of mind and delicacy of feeling, that he 
rises above his subject, and produced what is, if 
rightly considered, a high moral lesson. From 
beginning to end, there is no palliation of evil, no 
confusion between right and wrong. ‘The lines 
are strongly drawn; and, in our sympathy with the 
dying Daye sees we are never for one moment 
allowed to forget the magnitude of the sin. In 
regard to rapid yielding, Mistress Frankford’s 
parrallel in Shakspere’s pages is found in Lady 
Anne. In each case, the woman’s fancy is 
captured by alternate appeals to her sympathy and 
her vanity. Heywood shows true dramatic skill in 
introducing the strong affection between Charles 
Mountford and his sister as a relief to the darker 
colours of the story. The sentiments, the 
characters, the lessons to be found in this play, 
rank Heywood among the first of Elizabethan 
dramatists.—Mr. Smith said that a play, the 
ground-work of which is a particularly un- 
pardonable crime, could only be prevented from 
violating artistic a by great beauty of 
thought, and by skilful manipulation ; and neither of 
these is present in ‘‘A Woman killed with Kindness.”’ 
The method of working out the plot is feeble; and 
the acting of the piece would, from the frequent 
‘asides’? and soliloquies, be almost impossible. 
Frankford speaks the few lines that have any 
poetry in them in the whole piece, which abounds 
with unpoetical similes and expressions, the 
scansion often being eked out by the simple ex- 
pedient of repeating a noun twice over. Heywood, 
who appears to have prided himself on the number 
of plays he wrote, must have scribbled this off 
without deep consideration of the dramatic rules 
of art.—Another member wrote, adversely criti- 
cising the play.—Mr. L. M. Griffiths, after calling 
attention to the evidence furnished by Henslowe 
as to the acting of the play some years before the 
date of the earliest known edition, read a ‘‘ time 
analysis’ of the pay on the lines of Mr. P. A. 
Daniel’s time analysis of Shakspere’s plays. The 
action =. nine dramatic days with six 
intervals of different and uncertain lengths. 


Socrgty or Antiqvaries.—( Thursday, Nov. 29.) 


Joun Evans, Esa., president, in the chair.— 
Mr. Talfourd Ely read a paper on ‘‘ Armorial 
Devices on black-figured Vases at Berlin,”’ 
in which he maintained that such symbols 
generally referred to rapid movement, as in the 
case of the darting snake, the flying bird, &c.— 
Mr. W. de Gray Birch read a paper on “A Seal 
of the Statute Staple of Westminster,’”’ on which 
the treasurer also made some remarks.—A paper 
on ** Recent Excavations at Strata Florida Abbey ”’ 
(in Oardiganshire), was read by Mr. J. Willis Bund. 
This was illustrated by numerous photographs and 
drawings. Special reference was made to the 
peculiar mouldings and other ornaments.—After 
some remarks by Mr. Williams, who gave further 
details as to the excavations, the discussion was 
adjourned. 


FINE ART. 
THE SOUTH KENSINGTON MUSEUM, 
IL, 


In the great Central Hall devoted to the illus- 
tration of Italian art, from the so-called 
Byzantine period to the end of the seventeenth 








century—but more especially to the exhibition 
of the great collection of original works belong- 
ing to the Quattrocento period—much has been 
achieved, by comparison with the chaos of the 
two outer courts to which I have already 
referred. Yet a close examination of the 
descriptions appended to the examples exhibited 
reveals that even here much still remains to be 
done in the way of correction and elimination. 
It is quite conceivable, and even excusable, that 
a private collector should adhere closely to 
attributions consecrated by time, and should 
feel considerable disinclination to accept such 
corrections as the progress of art study may 
render necessary—preferring rather to hug old 
delusions ; but no such attitude is for a moment 
defensible in those who preside over a national 
museum, which, to be anything, should be the 
fountain-head of instruction in such matters. 

The curious life-size statue, in painted wood, 
of an angel, halo-crowned and clothed in full 
clinging robes, which bears in a marked degree 
the characteristics of the Pisan school of the 
fourteenth century, has for a number of years 
been described as a work of the fifteenth 
century. This would still be a misleading 
description, even could it be shown that the 
work dates from the last years of the four- 
teenth, or the first of the fifteenth, century. 
For the expression ‘‘ fifteenth century ” denotes 
by usage more than a mere period of time; it is 
the popular designation of a distinct style, or 
progressive development of style. The marble 
panel of the ‘‘Madonna and Child” attri- 
buted to Antonio Rossellino (4233-1857) has 
long been regarded, both in and outside the 
museum, with more than suspicion—pretty 
generally held, indeed, to be a modern forgery. 
For this opinion excellent reasons are to be 
found in the technique of the work—in the 
execution of the staring, unmeaning cherubim 
of the background and the mechanical 
folds of the drapery. Yet, for no other 
apparent reason than because the relief once 
cost the nation £80, it is still put forward, 
without a word of warning, as an unquestioned 
work, and placed next to a masterpiece of 
Donatello, the ‘‘ Dead Ohrist with Angels.” 
Again, the beautiful frieze in pietra serena, 
showing two floating putti supporting a shield, 
with an ornamentation of foliage and flowers 
(5795-1857), is manifestly a work of the school 
of Verrocchio—as is shown by the peculiar 
type of the putti and the treatment of the 
decorative adjuncts—and has but little beyond 
the general impress of the Florentine style, in 
common with the manner of either Desiderio 
da Settignano or A. Rossellino, to one of whom 
it is dubitatively attributed. 

One of the most precious of the minor works 
in this court is an old stucco swrmoulage of the 
original sketch in clay by Luca della Robbia 
for one of the marble panels of the famous 
organ-gallery executed for the Duomo of 
Florence, and now re-erected in the Bargello. 
This is described as by ‘‘L. della Robbia— 
about 1460”; but it is now known that that 
great work, ordered in 1431, was completed in 
or about 1440, so that the sketch at South 
Kensington must be placed between these two 
dates, or more than twenty years before that 
now given. 

The museum possesses, besides an undoubted 
original of Jacopo della Quercia—the front 
portion of a wooden coffer in which are set 
terra-cotta panels representing the Fall of 
Man—three interesting groups in the same 
material, also ascribed to him ; viz., two repre- 
sentations in the round of the Madonna and 
Child (7573-61 and 7574-61), and another 
showing the Virgin with the infant Saviour, 
under an elaborate late-Gothic canopy, 
attended by saints (7572-61). The attribution 
of these works to Jacopo della Quercia 
sufficiently well indicates their period and 





tendency, seeing that they all date from the 
first quarter of the fifteenth century, and dis- 
play the early effort of the Renaissance style to 
emancipate itself by individuality of conception 
and freedom of execution from Gothic trammels, 
Dr. Bode has, however, in his remarkable Jtali- 
enische Bildhauer der Renaissance, published in 
1887, given very convincing reasons for his con- 
tention that all these works, together with others 
of kindred style, which he designates at Florence 
and Verona, are not by Quercia—or, indeed, of 
Sienese origin—but rather the work of con- 
temporary Florentine artists. A close com- 
parison of the technique and style of the 
groups in question with the undoubted works 
of Quercia—for which the museum now presents 
unequalled opportunities—shows almost con- 
clusively the accuracy of Dr. Bode’s conclusions, 
and renders very desirable the recognition of 
his attempt to classify the former works anew. 
The work of Quercia which comes nearest to 
the museum series of terra-cottas is the 
‘‘ Madonna with Four Saints,” completed by 
him in 1422 for the Trenta family, and now in 
the basilica of 8. Frediano at Lucca; unfortu- 
nately no cast of this is at present comprised in 
the very complete South Kensington series, In 
this, however, although we find thesamestruggle 
of the new style to dominate Gothic formulae, 
we find also that peculiar quality of terribilita, 
combined with a certain superficiality of ex- 
pression, which is so essentially characteristic 
of Quercia. It is this element, as much as 
differences in the manner of technical execu- 
tion, which serves to distinguish the produc- 
tions of the great Sienese from those of other 
contemporary Tuscans, whose works also 
occupy the period of transition in which he was 
undoubtedly one of the chief pioneers. 

The famous Martelli mirror—perhaps the 
most beautiful among tke small bronzes of the 
earlier Renaissance—can no longer be accepted 
without question as a work of Donatello. Its 
provenance from the Casa Martelli, which still 
contains a number of original and important 
works by the great master, seemed for a long 
period to place the correctness of the attribu- 
tion, consecrated as it was by competent 
authority, beyond question. Lately, however, 
there has been a very general tendency to place 
this celebrated work at a period of the fifteenth 
century later than the time of Donatello, and 
to give it rather to a North Italian than toa 
Florentine master. An examination of the 
style of execution in the nude, and of the 
technique generally, certainly tends to confirm 
the accuracy of the newer and more hypo- 
thetical ascription. It may be mentioned that, 
in the catalogue of works by, and ascribed to, 
Donatello, published in Florence under the 
auspices of Signor G. Milanesi, on the occasion of 
the festival to celebrate the 500th anniversary of 
the sculptor’s birth, this mirror is not included in 
the section comprising the authentic works, but 
is placed among those wrongly ascribed to him. 
This is a case in which the museum cannot, 
perhaps, be asked altogether to give up, on 
what may be deemed insufficient evidence, 
cherished attribution; but it may most cer- 
tainly be called upon to give some note of 
warning which would call attention to the 
doubt existing on a point of great importance 
in connexion with Florentine art. 

It would be interesting to know on what 
exact grounds the two bronze medallions, 
representing respectively two of the Labours 
of Hercules (58-’81, and 149-’82)—for each of 
which there was paid, as it appears, the fabu- 
lous price of £1000—are attributed to the 
medallist Sperandio. They have, certainly, little 
or nothing in common as to style with the 
long series of well-authenticated medals 
executed by the famous Mantuan in a manner 
the harsh yet dignified realism of which 
approaches that of Mantegna; or, indeed, with 
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any other works of his with which I am 
acquainted. On the other hand, the finer of 
the two medallions—that which shows the 
infant Hercules strangling the Serpents —bears, 
jin its pseudo-classicality, a considerable resem- 
blance to the work of another North Italian 
worker in bronze—the Paduan, Andrea Briosco, 
called Il Riccio—as will appear from an 
examination of several plaquettes from his 
hand shown in the same department of the 
museum. 

Finally, I desire to call attention to the silver 
pax ornamented with nielli which is shown in 
another department—that of the works in pre- 
cious metals (3580-’56). This is described as an 
Italian production of the sixteenth century, and 
exhibited with works of that period. It is, 
however, in fact, one of the remarkable modern 
forgeries executed for the Venetian dealer, 
San Quirico, in the earlier part of this century. 
A collection of specimen impressions from 
engraved plaques, prepared for the counterfeit 
objects then manufactured for the antiquity 
market, was gradually brought together in 
Venice by the late Mr. Edward Cheney— 
chiefly by means of purchases from San Quirico 
himself; and on his death, in 1884, the port- 
folio containing these impressions was, as is 
well known, acquired by the British Museum, 
where it is now to be seen in the Print Room. 
In this portfolio, placed together on the same 
sheet, are to be found impressions from the two 
nielli which make up the South Kensington 
pax—viz., the lunette-shaped ‘‘Eternal, in a 
Glory of Angels,” and the oblong representation 
of the “‘ Nativity.” As a clever and long 
undetected counterfeit, the pax should have an 
interest sui generis for the public, but it must 
not any longer be placed before them as an 
authentic work of the period the style of which 
it successfully simulates. 

Much might be said on another sub- 
ject connected with the section of repro- 
ductions from typical works of Gothic and 
Renaissance sculpture at the museum. 
refer to the strange persistence with which the 
authorities have, while illustrating in every 
phase Italian and Teutonic art, completely 





| Mr. J. B. Burazss, the painter of Spanish 
subjects, has been elected a full member of the 


ignored the great successive schools of French 
sculpture which preceded the Italianised Re- 
naissance style of which Jean Cousin, Jean 
Goujon, and Germain Pilon, are the best-known 
representatives. For South Kensington the 
unapproached Gothic school of the thir- 
teenth century — so magnificently illustrated 
at Chartres, Paris, Amiens, and Rheims — 
has no existence; neither is, so far as 
France is concerned, the more animated 
and grimacing manner of the fourteenth 
century illustrated, save in the section of 
sculptured ivories. The Burgundian school 
of the late fourteenth and early fifteenth 
centuries, exemplified by the great Dijon master 
Claux Sluter, is, it may be said, practically 
unknown in England ; and hardly better under- 
stood is the earlier and truer French Renais- 
sance, exemplified by Michel Colomb and other 

ed masters. This, however, is a subject 
too wide to be} dealt with on the present occa- 
sion. It must be reserved for separate treat- 
ment, to which, indeed, its great importance 
fully entitles it, 

CLAUDE PHILLIPs. 








NOTES ON ART AND AROHAEOLOGY. 


Royal Academy, in succession to the late 
Frank Holl. 


THE request of art critics, representing some 
of the most important of the London journals, 
that three days’ view should be allowed to the 
press before the opening of the annual exhibi- 


q very unfavourably with Mr. Gordon Browne’s 


tion of the Royal Academy, was certainly not an 
unreasonable one, and has been received in a 
courteous manner. It is, bowever, unsatis- 
factory to learn that a question of this kind 
cannot be settled by a standing order, but that 
whatever concession is made by the council for 
this year may be upset by the council for the 
next. 


MEssrs, MAcMILLAN will publish imme- 
diately Ancient Rome in the Light of Recent 
Discoveries, by Rodolfo Lanciani, professor of 
archaeology at the university of Rome, and 
director of excavations for the government and 
the municipality. The book will be in small 
quarto, with about 100 illustrations. 


On Wednesday next, December 12, Messrs. 
Sotheby will sell a very interesting collection 
of silver plate, belonging to Mr. Robert Day, 
of Cork. There are included rare examples of 
repoussé ornamentation executed at Cork towards 
the end of the seventeenth century, and also 
some of those curious dish-rings which are 
peculiar to Ireland. On the following day the 
same auctioneers will sell a collection of Oriental 
and European China, with armorial bearings, 
formed by the late Rev. ©. Walker, of 
Brighton. 


Messrs. Marcus Warp & Oo. have sent us 
a large parcel of Christmas and New Year 
Oards, which show that both in novelty of 
design and in delicacy of execution this firm 
does not intend to be surpassed by any com- 
petitor. We have been particularly pleased 
with some of the sketches on drawing-paper 
with rough mounts; with the greeting cards 
with a tinted landscape on one side; and with 
the reproductions of historic pictures, such as 
Holbein’s Madonna at Dresden. From the 
same publishers we have received Rip Van 
Winkle, with etchings by Mr. T. Goodm:n. 
The book is an excellent example of typo- 
graphy, and prettily bound; but of the illus- 
trations the less said the better. They compare 


illustrations of the same text two or three 
years ago. 


Messrs. Bovssop, VALADON & Co, are the 
publishers of the English edition of Figaro 
Iilustré, which fully maintains its six years’ 
reputation. It has certain advantages over 
our own Christmas numbers, in that the text is 
so printed as to be a pleasure to read, and is 
not interlarded with advertisements. The 
illustrations are reproduced by the Goupil 
process of chromotypogravure, which does 
full justice to M. Detaille’s ——— plate 
of dragoons, but is less successful with M. 
Henner’s ‘‘ Juana.” Among the contributors 
are three of the most recent members of the 
Académie Francaise, and M. Paul Bourget, 
who is still outside. 








THE STAGE. 


Our Recent Actors. By Westland Marston. 
In 2 vols. (Sampson Low.) 


Tue recollections of recent actors which he 
has just given us are a contribution to litera- 
ture quite as charming and quite as substan- 
tial as any of the plays with which, during 
his early and his middle life, Dr. Westland 
Marston enriched the theatre. Indeed, there 
is at least one particular in which these 
delightful volumes have an advantage over 
the author’s imaginative work. That imagina- 
tive work is charged with grace and with 
care; there are in it a refinement and a play 
of fancy very scarce in our day. But in the 
creation of character Dr. Westland Marston 
may seem to have relied rather on the medita- 





tions of the library than on study from 
life. Now in his book of recollections no 
such deficiency is apparent: it is even almost 
impossible that it should exist. Dr. Mar- 
ston’s powers of delicate discrimination and his 
wonderful memory have served him in good 
stead—his studies from the life have been 
ample, and the result of them is convincing. 
We have here two volumes of criticism at once 
charming and deliberate; and I do not know 
how long it is since so excellent a book has 
been given us on the theatre which we 
love. 

Dr. Westland Marston, wisely perhaps, 
chooses to say very little upon living actors. 
Here and there they have been briefly com- 
mented upon when comparison between them- 
selves and their predecessors seemed desirable, 
or when, as the author tells us, ‘‘ they have 
so long retired from the stage that their 
career is become part of its history.” Dr. 
Marston has written in chief of the players 
of a generation now gone from us. The 
record of his experiences begins with the 
year 1834, when he came to London from 
Great Grimsby to study law under an uncle 
near Gray’s Inn. Edmund Kean—whom, 
notwithstanding his orthodox dissenter’s 
education, the young Marston had heard of 
in his earlier boyhood—had but lately ceased 
to be, and it happened that the lad’s first 
visit to the theatre was not to Covent Garden, 
but to Sadler’s Wells. What he saw there— 
in days, of course, long before the management 
of Mr. Phelps—affords to his record an oppor- 
tunity for gentle humour such as we are 
thankful for. The second time young Marston 
went to the theatre, Covent Garden was 
chosen. He there saw Byron’s ‘‘ Menfred,”’ 
with Miss Ellen Tree (afterwards Mrs. 
Charles Kean) declaiming the lines allotted to 
the witch of the Alps. She was almost a 
beginner then, and her part was small. 


‘*Nevertheless, in her appearance as she 
stood within an arch of a rainbow—in her 
garments, which seemed woven of aerial 
colours touched by the sun—and in her voice, 
the tones of which, though sweet, were remote 
and passionless, she realised all the weird 
charm of a genius of lake and mountain.” 
‘‘There was something,” adds Dr. Marston, 
‘‘ glacial in her unsubstantial loveliness, some- 
thing that belonged to the forms of sleep 
rather than those of common day.” 


One of Dr. Marston’s most interesting 
chapters is devoted to Macready. We some- 
how get a much pleasanter notion of this 
tragedian from the present volumes than from 
those more elaborate writings upon him which 
are no longer new. Possibly Dr. Marston 
overrates Macready, yet it would appear that 
he has grounds enough to give for the faith 
that is in him. Macready, it appears, ‘‘ was 
unapproachable” in ‘Lear’; and he was 
strongest in those parts of ‘‘ Macbeth”’ and of 
‘¢‘ Hamlet ” in which Mr. Irving has contrived 
and chosen to be most remarkable—in 
‘‘ Hamlet ”’ for instance, he gave to the play- 
scene a breadth and passion which the charm- 
ing genius of Charles Kemble had somehow 
need to be without. Again, in the last act 
of ‘‘ Macbeth ’—in which we saw some years 
ago and shall see again this winter the 
splendid inspiration of Mr. Irving—Macready, 
it seems, was wont to be overpoweringly, 
effective. Of Charles Kean Dr. Marston has 








